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South India, and, particularly, the Tamil country, presents a 
good scope for study of the development of religion, endowed, as 
it is, with a large number of religious monuments and monumental 
sculptures amply supplemented by an indigenous literature that 
also affords material for the periods lacking in monuments, i In 
fact, these two sources help us to understand the growth and 
evolution of some religious creeds and connected iconography. In 
these lectures, it will be our endeavour to study certain aspects 
of the subject with particular reference to Hinduism; the word is 
meant in its general sense which would connote the religion of the 
Vedas and the Agamas, Of course, the other creeds or religions of 
the Ajivakas, Jainas and Bauddhas will also lend themselves to 
such a study, too vast to be covered at present. At the outset it will 
be remembered that the Vedic cult and other northern creeds came 
in successive waves making peaceful penetration into Peninsular 
India. It will be interesting, briefly to note, the then extant 
beliefs as revealed by the earlier monuments and literature of 
the local people, who gradually absorbed the incoming creeds and 
ideas resulting ultimately in a syncretic religion that was at the 
same time eclectic. In the process it will be seen that much was 
taken from the new religions and their iconography as well as 
given to them. This resulted in a later repayment of South India 
to the North in the matter of further evolved religious forms and 
thought, for example, the contribution made by the great seers, 
iSahkara, Ramanuja and Madhva, to mention only the most out¬ 
standing. 


Thb Megalitzoc Cult 

The earliest extant monuments in the South which deserve 
our consideration here are the megaliths, which strongly betray 
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a culture and tradition peculiar to the South.^ These megaliths 
which are essentially post-ex-camation burials are different from 
the earlier neolithic and later post-cremation burials. Though 
varied in their architectural nature and methods of construction, 
they have, besides their characteristic association with large stones, 
as the very nomenclature would indicate, some essential common 
features, particularly, in their significance and contents, marking 
them out as belonging to the same culture-complex. The grave- 
goods include, in addition to the relatively larger or smaller parts 
of the carnal (i.e., fractional) remains, iron implements and 
weapons and pottery of a definite black-and-red type and parti¬ 
cular! shapes. They are mostly found on the sloping, uncultivable 
ground at the foot of the hills or rocky outcrops, forming the 
water-spreads of large and shallow irrigation tanks. These tanks 
were in turn formed by bunding up a suitable length further 
down the slope to impound the rain water from the hilly uplands, 
or brought by streams from higher elevations. On the other side 
of the bund, the ground was cleared and cultivated, the fields 
being irrigated by letting the stored up water through sluices 
pierced through the bund and channels leading away from them. 
The vast number of such monuments, which literally occur in 
thousands, their ubiquity, density and spacial distribution (they 
are found in almost all the districts of South India) all indicate a 
number of generations of a vast and settled agricultural people, 
growing irrigated crops such as rice. Their contents by them¬ 
selves denote a highly advanced material culture, domestication of 
animals, including the horse, and great reverence for the dead. 

The monuments by their very nature of construction would 
have involved the efforts of the entire community, since the con¬ 
struction of each one of them, including the transport and erection 
of huge slabs and boulders of stones could not have been the 
result of a few men’s labour. In contrast, the habitations of these 
peoples were perhaps of humbler type, of an easily perishable 
nature that could not endure, so well, as their funerary structures 
have done. In this respect they are paralleled by the great tem¬ 
ples of enduring stone, of a later epoch in juxtaposition with con¬ 
temporary secular structures of timber and brick which have 
perished as a result of the onslaughts of time, weather and other 
natural agencies. The megalithic monuments, therefore, are 

1. For a fuller account of recent megalithic studies see Ancient India, 
Nos. 2: (1946), 4: (1947-48); 5: (1949); 8: (1952); 9: (1953); and 15: (1959) 
fiind Transactions of the Archaeoloicat Society of South India, (1958-59). 
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eloquent about the great veneration and devotion to the dead and 
belief in postmortem existence, at least in the spirit world. 

This is borne out by the ample testimony of the earlier strata 
of the extant Sangam literatuure of the Tamils, which are at least 
contemporary with the later half of the megalithic phase. This lite¬ 
rature, a compilation of earlier poems in later times without due 
reference to chronology and containing much that resulted from the 
impact of the northern peoples, their religions and creeds, echoes in 
its scattered descriptions these funerary practices. We find that king 
and nobleman, the commoner and peasant, men and women were 
interred in such a manner, the cult of cremation according to the 
Vedic rites gradually replacing it, when at last such earlier prac¬ 
tices became almost a memory, and that too much distorted as 
time went by. This one could see from the few references to them 
in later Tamil literature and late commentaries of the earlier 
literature, all in the first half of the second millennium after 
Christ. 

To the megalithic monuments involving the use of stones, and 
the urn burials which is one of the elements of the megalithic 
complex, we have fairly numerous references in the Sangam 
works, entire word pictures of the iduhd4xi or the necropolis, where 
the dead were exposed and their remains buried and where the 
erections were both funerary and commemorative monuments. 
Next only to the numerous references to the tali, (which originally 
seems to have signified ‘buria? in general, but subsequently came 
to denote the pottery urn or sacrophagus commonly used as inter¬ 
ring vessels) we have many references to the nadu-^kal or the 
‘erected stone’ both sepulchral and commemorative. The Tolfcap- 
piyam, a grammar belonging to the latter part of the Sangam 
period has the following definition: 

kdtchi hdlkol ritrpadai na(}ukal 

^rttaku sirrappin perumpadai vdlttal 

(Tol., Porul; 2:5) 

The much later commentator, without a correct knowledge of the 
original tradition, (as he and others have done in the case of the 
'tali*) would interpret the first three (kafchi, hdlkdl and mrpadai) 
as the quest for a suitable stone, the marking of the figure of the 
dead person on it, and its ceremonial bath. But in the context 
of what we have at present come to know of the material objects 
and the culture revealed by the megalithic monuments, hdfchi 
probably meant the lying-in-state for some time, as is even now 
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the practice, so that all the relatives and friends can assemble and 
do the ceremonial wailing. Kdlkdl, likewise probably meant the 
exposure of the body to the elements, as would be the case in 
excamatLon, clearly indicated by the many megalithic monuments 
excavated and studied. Kdl, according to the contemporary Pari- 
pa4al (3:77)2 meant the five elements, the compound in that case 
meaning (to attain) “the nature of the five elements {iyarkai 
eydutal) Ntrpa4ai would then refer to the ceremonial washing or 
purification of the few picked bones left after exposure at a much 
later date and its burial, and na4ukal the erection of the stone 
(megalith) over it. This was to be followed by perumpa4(ti, the 
great offering, perhaps with heaps of cooked rice (perum-coru in 
other contexts) and other food, and by vdlttal —^praise or adora¬ 
tion, perhaps with song and dance. The custom of worship and 
offering perirnipatfui or perumcoru for the first time, or periodical¬ 
ly thereafter, in honour or in memory of the dead will be clear 
from other references in the same literature. 

Peyarum pi4um eludi adar torum 
piili suftiya pirangu nilai nadukal 

{Aham, 67:9-10; 131:10-11) 

Na4ukal pirangiya uval idu parandalai 

(Puvam, 314:3) 

Vil er vdlkkai vihittodai maravar 
val an padukkai-k-ka4avul penmdr, 
na4ukal pUi sHtti, twdippaduttu 
toppi-k-kallo^u turu-v^p-pali kodukkum 

(Aham, 35:6-9) 

il (judu kallin sil kvdi-c-ciTur 
pv4ai nwdu kallin ndf pali upti 
nal nlraptiy ney-n narai koli iya 

(Puram, 329: 1-3) 

Interestingly enough the Pingala Niganijiu gives the meaning 
^muduhddu* to the word pirangiyal. The decoration of the na4ukal 
with flower garlands and peacock plumes, with shield and lance, 
offerings including liquor, and worship, are referred to in all the 
Sangam works. The term eluttu in this and other similar con¬ 
texts (c.g. Aingurunutu 352: 2; Aham, 67: 9) perhaps refers to 


2. See the commentary of Parimdlalakar—‘JfCdl* means the five hhOtOB 
Or elements—Dr. Swaminatha Iyer’s edition, 1956, p. 25. The next two lines 
elaborate this idea. 
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working with paint and brush on the nadukal, for no carved or 
engraved or sculptured specimens are to be seen. But in the exca¬ 
vations in Nagarjunakonda, where Prakrit and Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions of the early centuries of the Christian era were in vogue, 
such memorial stones called ^chaya-kahd* with Prakrit inscriptions 
of the Ikshvaku period (third century A.D.) have been unearthed. 
(Vide Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1955-56, p. 24). 

Most significant of all was the conception that the dead person 
became the nadukal itself, as could be gathered from many con¬ 
texts: e.g. 

Nanandalai ulakam arandai tunga 

kedu il nal iSai sudi, 

na4ukal dyinan puravalan enave 

(Puram, 221: 11-13) 

tir nani iranda par mudir parandalai, 


pal an kovalar padalai &uUa 
^ kal dyimiye 

(Puram, 265: 1-5)' 

The concept of the stone commemorating the dead, or even 
personifying the dead person, and becoming divine thereby is 
emphasised in all the contexts.* 

Peyar marungu arimdr 

Kal erindu eludiya nal arai mard atta 
Kadavul ongiya kddu esu kavalai 

(Pattup,, Malaipa4u, 394-96) 

The Silappadikdram (v: line 127) refers to a temple with 
an erect stone as the object of worship— nedum kal ninra manram. 

This strong tradition of associating stone with the dead, has 
endured for a long time among the peoples of the south, parti¬ 
cularly the Tamils who refer to the two great events in a man’s 
life by the significant saying "'kahjdvam and kalle^uppu”, the 
former referring to wedlock and the latter referring to death 
euphemistically, as raising of the stone memorial. This, as we 

3. For other references to nadukal and its worship see Aham, 297: 
6-7; Aingufunuxu, 352:2; Puram, 223: 3; 232: 3-6; 260: 25-28; 263:8, 264: 
1-4, 306: 3-4. For references to perurh cofu see Padirruppattu, 30: 43-44, 
Aham, 233; 7-10; Puram 2: 16, 261; 2-4; Pattiuappdlai, lines 78-79. 
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would see later, was the obvious reason for the non-adoption of 
stone as the building material for temples and sacred edifices, and 
the making of images for worship, till about the 7th-8th centuries 
A.D., while in contrast stone was used in the architecture and 
sculpture of the Buddhist monuments which centred round the 
stupa which was essentially funerary—the dhatu-garhha, prior to 
and in the early centuries of the Christian era. This would ex¬ 
plain the paucity of standing religious edifices of the Brahmanical 
religion till they were excavated out of rock or built of stone in 
the 7th-8th centuries A.D. and after. 

The same custom has continued in the erection— kannddu (as 
the Kulidikki inscription calls it), or vtrakkal or hero-stones, 
bearing inscriptions with or without sculptures and other symbols. 
Such hero-stones abound in many districts of Tamilnad today, 
including the outlying Kannada and Telugu areas, and they are 
locally called Pattavan-Ical, Pattavan denoting the deified person 
who died as a hero, or immolated himself in observance of a vow. 

Likewise, the deification of women who performed sati, was 
a growing cult, ever since the idea of karpu gained dominance 
and this Pattini cult was a very strong one for centuries later from 
the time of the Silappadikdram. We have the earliest references 
to the wife desiring burial along with her dead husband in Puram 
256 where she impores the potter to make the burial urn for the 
dead husband big enough for her also, who like a little lizard 
sticking to the wheel of the chariot has been attached to her lord, 
in all the vicissitudes of life. 

The concept of karpu or chastity and Arundhati as the ideal 
thereof, is mentioned in the earliest of the works— Aingurunuru 
(441) . Puram 246 purports to be the words of Peungo^p-pern^'^J^ 
the queen of Bhuta Pandiyan when she committed sati on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. Material relics of such sati practices 
in the 3rd-4th centuries A.D., including inscribed and sculptured 
stones showing the sati descending into the fire pit, and other 
relics have been recently excavated in Nagarjunakonda.^ 

The instance of a woman called Tirumavunni cutting off one 
of her breasts, standing under the uengai (Pterocarpus) tree in 
which resided a god, in Narrinai 216 and an old verse called 
Pattini-c^ceyyul quoted in the Ydpparungalam (p. 351), probably 


4. Indian Archaeology^A Review, 1058-59, p. 8, 
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supplied the theme to the Kannaki story in the Silnp'padihdram? 
The deification of the legendary Kaiinaki as Pattini-k-kadavul, the 
fetching of a stone for that purpose from the north and her 
identification with Durga or Bhagavati are well known. Such 
stones with inscriptions and sculptural representations in relief, 
often shown as an arm bent up at right angles at the elbow, palm 
facing out, are called in the Kannada districts as tdl-fcai-kotta- 
kamha. They are generally called Mdsatikals (mahd-sati-kal ). 
Often a virakal and mdsatikal are combined in one showing the 
husband and the wife, who performed sati, together at the top in 
their heavenly abode and with inscriptions below. They are 
found in many districts of South India, even as far south as 
Tenkasi in the Tirunelvel* District up till very late mediaeval 
times. 

The Kandu, perhaps a pillar or post (wooden), planted on a 
platform set up in the podiyil and believed to be the abode of, or 
representation of, a deity was also an aniconic object of worship 
in early times as will be seen from the following: 

marai eru sorinda^ rndtiut kandin 
surai ivar podiyil am gtidi-c-cirur 

(Aham, 287: 4-5) 

Kali kelu kad^vul kandam kai vida- 
hali kan mdriya pal padu podiyil 

(Puram, 52: 12-13) 

Kondi makalir, uyturai mulki, 
andi mdttiya nandd vilakkin 
malar ani melukkam, eri’-p-palar tola 
vamhala sekkum kandvdai-p-podiyil 
parunilai nedun tun olka-t-Undi 

(Pattinappdlai, 246-249) 

The Kalittogai (120: 16) refers to Kandu ddal sdnravar (the great 
becoming the kandu) . 

The Kandali mentioned as an object of hymns in Tolkdppiyam 
(Porul, ii, 33) was perhaps the same as the Kandu. Kandali is also 


5. Vaiyapuri Pillai: History of Tamil Language and Literature, (1956), 
pp. 146-47 and Uakkiya Marti Mdldi, (Madras 1954), pp. 146-52, 

2 
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mentioned as one of the patron deities of the merchant guilds of 
the mediaeval times. 

The Maniviekalai (Ch. 28: 185) describes a Kandir-pdvat or 
goddess residing (or represented) in the Kandu. Nacciniarkiniyar’s 
explanation of kandali as the principle beyond all manifested ones 
which stands alone, without form and without attachment, is a very 
late idea echoing the evolved concept of abstract god-head of his 
own times, which was not so well understood in those early periods 
of Sangam literature. Even to-day it is not unusual for a tree or 
small stone or brick or even a platform bare, or with a spear, 
sickle or club planted on it, to be conceived as the representation 
of a village god and such are to be found in every village of the 
Tamil country. 

Curiously enough a number of memorial slabs of crudely 
dressed stones, found in the Tirukkdyilur Taluk of South Arcot 
District, with inscriptions of the lOth-llth century A.D., but with¬ 
out any sculptured representations on them, are called tari in their 
inscriptions. Tari like Kandu would mean an upright pillar or 
post. These stones are commemorative of certain vows called 
parani or nonhu, as stated in the same inscriptions, fulfilled by 
women whose names are also mentioned.® 

Another object of worship by the fisher-folk on the sea shore 
was the toothed rostrum of the gravid shark or saw-fish planted on 
the sandy beach adorned with flowers and worshipped with offer¬ 
ing, song and dance. Such a worship is described in the Pattvmp- 
pdlai (83-89). 

nilavu adainda irul pola 
valai nnnngum manal munrd; 
inUt-idlai~tat tdlnda 
ven kutdlaiiu-t-tan pun kodaiyar 
sinai-c-curavin kodu nattu 
manai-c-certtiya val anangirmn 

Besides these were the gods and spirits residing in trees, hills, 
rivers, tanks, and in the cross-roads as local guardians. Many of 
the trees were totem gods, and this tradition continued in later 
times, particularly in the Saivite temples as the sthalavriksiha, eg. 
Tillai, Vanni etc. 


6. Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1938, Part II, para. 81, 
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In the time of the Mantmekalai^ when cremation became more 
common, the necropolis as described in the story of the Sakkara-- 
vdlakdptam, contained brick-built memorial shrines, for the saints 
{avuntavar) , kings, satis, who gave up their lives along with their 
husbands, and for other people, with their various varnas and 
sexes indicated, raised in their honour by their relatives {Mani) 
VI, 54-59). These were found along with the temple of Durga 
and the megalithic monuments (Nirai-kal-tcrri) and kandus or 
posts representing deities to which halis (offerings) were made. 

Advent of Stone for Sacred Purposes 

When Pallava Mahendravarman I excavated his first cave tem¬ 
ple without the use of the traditional brick, timber, mortar and 
metal in Mandagappattu for the Trimurti (Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva) as he proclaims in his inscription there, he calls himself a 
vichitra-chitta. He could claim to be so (or was called so) for 
more than one reason. He was the first to create such permanent 
abodes of god in hard and enduring stone in a land of brick-and- 
timber temples. Secondly, even at that, he was the first to 
excavate into hard rocks like granite, while his contemporaries and 
rivals in war and art, the Chalukyas, did create such temples in 
the softer sandstone, following the tradition of the Mauryas and 
the Guptas and of the Andhras and Ikshv^us, who instead of 
sandstone chose the softer trap rocks of Western India and the 
Palna4 lime-stone of the east coast of Andhra for their work. 
Mahendra’s cave temples were really an achievement when viewed 
against that background, since for nearly a thousand years after 
Aisoka and Dasaratha made their first and last excavations of the 
caves in the granite of Barabar and Nag^juni hills near Gaya 
and changed over to the softer sandstone for the pillars, sculptures 
and other erections thus starting a long tradition of work on softer 
stones. 

The hard nature of the material, the difficulty involved and 
time taken in working it, limited, not only the size of Mahendra's 
cave temples, but also their sculptures and embelisliments, as com¬ 
pared with the contemporary work of the Chalukyas and the 
earlier dynasties who could work with greater ease on the softer 
stones, resulting in greater quantity of sculptural and other 
embellishment. Subsequently Mahendra excavated cave temples 
dedicated solely either to Vishnu, as at Mahendrava^i and Maman- 
^ur (first cave temple)or to Siva as at Vallam (upper cave), 
Dajava^ur, giyamahgalam and Tiruchirapalli (upper cave). The 

9o 
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caves at Pallavaram, Mamandur (second cave)» etc., were dedicated 
to more than one god, having thi’ee or five shrine cells. 

The simple type of cave temple continued to be excavated by 
the successors of Mahendra and after some time by the con¬ 
temporary Pandyas, the Adigaimans and Muttaraiyars in their res¬ 
pective territories, in hard granite. Mamalla by himself made 
innovations and started another series of cave temples with more 
ornate facades and pillars and also the monolithic vimdnas popularly 
called rathaSy all confined to Mahabalipuram. 

It was Paramesvaravarman I who made the first experiment 
at Kuram, and Tirukkalukunram to erect structural temples, 
which were real constructions, out of slabs of granite. Following 
him Rajasimha perfected the technique and erected the earliest 
structural temples extant as such, as in Mahabalipuram, K^chi 
and Panamalai. While the cave temples imitated the interior 
aspects of contemporary brick and timber structural temples, the 
rathas and structural temples were stone reproductions of both the 
exterior and interior aspects of brick and timber temples even to 
the minutest detail. 

A close scrutiny of the earlier cave temples and rathas reveals 
that though Mahendra and Mamalla deviated from the traditional 
materials of construction, they perhaps could not do so in respect 
of the principal image consecrated. In the earlier and contemporary 
temples, the principal object of worship consecrated was a paint¬ 
ing on the wall or one fixed to the wall, or picked out or moulded 
in stucco and painted, or of wood, carved and appropriately paint¬ 
ed. Among the many references in the Safigam and post-Sangam 
works, we can quote the following in support of this fact. 

litikai nedum suvar vittam rnlndena 
mani-p-purd-t-turaiida maram sor mdd^ttu 
eludu ani kadavul . . 

(Aham, 167: 13-15) 

. kel kola-k 

kdlpunaindu iyarriya vanappu amai non suvar-p- 
pdvaiyum bali eim-p-pera^ a; 

(Aham, 369: 6-8) 

kayam kandanim vayangvdai nagarattu, 
semhu iyanranim sem suvar pumindu 

(PaUupdttu, Maduraik,, 11 : 484 - 85 ) 
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avar avar tdm tarn arindavdru etti 
ivar ivar erh perumdn enru, suvar misai-C'- 
cdrttiyum vaittum toluvar: ulaku alanda 
murti uruve mudah 

{Divya Prabandham —2095—^Poygai Alv^— lyarpd, 
verse 14). 

The Avanti-SundaruKathd-Sdra'^ narrates how the queen of 
Rajahamsa offered worship to Guha in the cave temple and saw 
the wall painting {bhitti citra) of Guha playing beside his parents 
(evidenty the S5maskanda panel), and a son was born to her, as 
a result of her wish and prayer. 

Even today many of the great temples have their principal 
images in worship in the garbhagriha made of stucco eg. the 
Rahganatha in ^rirahgam and the Anantapadmanabha in Tri¬ 
vandrum, or of wood eg. in the Vishnu temple at Tirukkoyilur, and 
the earlier image of Attivaradar of the Varadarajaperumal temple 
in Kahchi, which is kept inside the tank to be taken out periodi¬ 
cally, Mahendra and Mamalla could not, therefore, make the 
principal images in the sanctum of their temples, in stone, even 
as bas-reliefs on the wall. As such, all these cave temples have 
empty shrines with tell-tale traces of the original painted image 
on the wall, or with small platforms for brick and stucco images 
against the hind wall, or with square or rectangular depressions on 
the hind wall of the sanctum for the insertion of carved wooden 
plaques. 

The recent finds in the Nagarjunakonda excavations of the re¬ 
mains of the brick temple of Ashtabhujasvdvii of about the 3rd- 
4th century A.D., and of a lime stone slab with a large slot for 
the insertion of the base of a wooden image,^ with an inscription 
in front of the slot, further confirm this. The inscription refers to 
the consecration of Ashtabhujasvdmi (eight armed Vislinu) made 
of audumbara wood (fig-wood), a material described in all Silpa 
and Agama literature as the most suitable for making images. 
Even the later Agama and Silpa texts traditionally prescribe wood 
as the first material, then others, such as kadi sarkard (mortar) or 
paint (citra) and metal, and, last of all, stone. Even the stone 
images were to be plastered and painted appropriately, a thing to 


1. Ed. Harihara Sastri—-Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras 
(1957); m, vv. 37-38. 

8. Indian Archaeology^A Review, 1958-59, p. 8* 
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be seen in many temples even today. It was only in the time of 
Param^varavarman I, that we see bas-reliefs in stone carved on 
the back walls of the sanctum in the cave temples and rathas, he 
completed or made, and such reliefs are to be found in the 
structural temples of Rajasimha also. The contemporary P^dyas, 
and kings of other dynasties, who excavated cave temples, dating 
after the time of Param&vara I (670-700 A.D.) had bas-reliefs of 
the concerned deities, carved on the back walls of the sanctum 
of their cave temples or had rock-cut lingas. The next step was 
the installation of slabs containing bas-reliefs or high reliefs of the 
deities at the centre of the floor of the sanctum to be followed 
later by scxilptures in round, of stone. 

The tradition of associating stone with the funeral was so 
strong that all this could not happen even at the outset, and at 
least a section of the people had to reconcile themselves to the 
use, for sacred purposes, of the prohibited material that was more 
instinctively associated with the funeral. Even so the contemporary 
leaders of religious thought, the early Nayamix^s. and the Alv^s, 
the exponents of the strong hhakti movement, who made it a 
point to travel widely and visit every shrine and sing their hymns, 
have bye-passed these innovations. Not one of the rock-cut cave 
temples, nor even the great contemporary achievements in sculp¬ 
ture and architecture, has been referred to by them in any of 
the thousands of hymns they have sung. On the other hand they 
have sung about what would appear to be small and architecturally 
insignificant temples, and even gods in humbler habitations. Their 
orthodoxy appears so strong. It is only one of the Alvars, viz,, 
Tirumangai, that refers to the Parameccura-viimagaram, built by 
the PaUava—identified as the stone temple in K^chi, now called 
the Vaikuntha-p-perumal, built by Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 
Otherwise these stone temples had to wait till the time of the 
Chojas, to become important by their own additions of accessory 
structures to existing ones and also by their building stone temples 
in a number of places, or re-building in stone many of the earlier 
brick and timber structures hallowed by the Saiva and Vaish^iava 
saints. Side by side the custom of building memorial shrines, 
referred to earlier in the Manimekalai, in stone became also com¬ 
mon in later PaUava and early Chola times. Such were caUed 
Pallippa4(ii? The shrines in a line outside the Kailasaniatha tern- 

9. Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 429 of 1902; 230 of 1903; 
and 271 of 1927; South Indian Inscriptions, HI, 16. 
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pie, KancI, at least some of them, eg, the NityavinSteisvara, seem 
to be such memorial shrines. This is reminiscent of the Devaraja 
cult, which had a much wider development in the Far East. 

It was then, over this strong substratum of a cult of the 
worship of the great dead, symbolised by lithic monuments, inter¬ 
mixed with the animistic and shamanistic concepts, that the four 
great creeds of the north viz., those of the Vedic Hindus, Jains, 
the AjTvakas and the Bauddhas were superimposed. They actively 
penetrated in waves starting from a time three or four centuries, 
if not earlier, before the commencement of the Christian era. This 
gave a spurt not only to the rise and growth of literature, but 
also gradually influenced local religion and beliefs, the incoming 
faiths getting themselves transformed in the process by their contact 
with the existing culture which by all evidences, literary and 
material, was an advanced one. It was a process not only of 
introduction but also of transformation by assimilation and identifi¬ 
cation with the local gods and beliefs. 

The Early Religious Cults 

Taking into consideration the Hindu impact, we find in the 
earlier strata of the Sangam literature, belonging to the first half 
of the first millennium A.D., references to Vedic ideas, customs 
and sacrifices and to the Hindu gods in their new habitations, forms 
and attributes mixed with much that was indigenous. In the 
absence of any contemporary iconographic representations, plastic 
or graphic, we have to seek for information only from the literary 
sources. The syncretic forms of Maydn and Valiyon or Nagar, 
the local forms of Krshna and Balarama, Sewel or Neduvel, the 
Murugan of the Tamils corresponding to Karttikeya-Skanda- 
Vaisakha-Subrahmanya, the three-eyed iSiva, Korravai or Aiyai, 
or Kadurai Kadavul also called Kan-amar-^selvi, the aspect of 
Durga, have been evolved. Vendan or the lord of the celestials, 
i.c., Indra, and Varuna, Brahma the creator, and Adi^sha, are also 
referred to. 

Vishnu 

The Bhdgavata cult of Krishna and Balartoia, or Vasudeva- 
Sathkarshana was popular as in contemporary north India. They 
are described respectively as dark and white complexioned. 
Mayon’s flag was the kite and his S 3 nnbol or weapon the ncmi or 
discus, while Valiyon’s vrpq the nalmyra and his weauon the vnnnl 
or mcli, the plough. (Pui^m, 46 and 58). In Puram 58 Mayon 
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is described as Veyyon (the Sun god) that bears the kite (garuda) 
flag, suggesting a synthesis of Surya and Vishnu. The still earlier 
Narrinai (32: 1-2) uses in a simile the contrasting colours of 
Mayon and Valiydn. 

kadal valar miri valai puraiyum meni, 
adal iJen ndnjil^ panai-k^kodiyonum; 
mannuru tirumani piiraiyum meni, 
vin^iiyar-piitkodi, inral neyydnum 

(Ptiram, 56: 3-6). 

pal nira urnviv panai-k4codiydniim 
ml nira urnvin nemiyonum 

(Puram, 58: 14-15) 

mdydn amia wM vnrai-k-kavd an 
vdliydn arirta vayangn Vfcl ariivi 

{Narrinai, 32: 1-2) 

Vishnu as Anantasayi is described in the later Pattnppdttu 
collection, in which the reclining deity is mentioned in the Perum- 
hdnfidrruppadai (lines 371-73), and in the description of Kane! 
(lines 492-405) the city is likened to the lotus that bears Brahma 
of the four faces and who rose out of the jiavel of Nediyon 
(Vishnu). Again as Trivikrama and the one who bears Tiru (Sri) 
in his chest, he is mentioned in the same poem (lines 29-31). The 
story of Vishnu coming as a dwarf and subsequently assuming 
the Trivikrama form to measure the earth is referred to in Mam- 
niekalni (xix: 51-52) and the discomfiture of Bali in Tirukkural 
(61:10). The Mullaippdttu (lines 1-3) of the Pattupdttu collec¬ 
tion refers to Vishnu as the holder of the conch and discus who 
also rose up in stature as Trivikrama. 

The Paripddal, a post-Sangam collection, dating between the 
5th and 7th centuries A.D., which had eight long poems on Vishnu, 
of which six complete ones and stray verses of the rest are extant, 
shows a full development of the forms and attributes of Vishnu 
and his different iconic forms such as Varaha, Trivikrama, Nara- 
simha, Krishna, in his Visvarupa form as Viratpurusha, and also 
in the four vyuha forms—^Vasudeva, SamkarshaM, Kama or Pra- 
dyumna and Aniruddha. 

Sengat Kdri! Karum kan vellai! 

Ponkatpaccai! Painkan md-<il! 

(Paripadalj, 3; 81-82) 
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In another context, (4: 36-42) it mentions their flags as Pal¬ 
myra, Plough, Elephant and Garuda. Significantly enough the 
elephant, as one of the flags is substituted for the usual Makara 
flag of Pradyumna. Paripadal (15) refers to Tirumalirimkunram 
as the abode of both Balarama and KHshna. 

The Silappadikdram mentions in many contexts the temples 
dedicated to Mayon and Valiyon 

Vdl volar meni Valiyon Kdyilum 

Ntla meni Nediydn Kdyilum 

(v: lines 171-172) 

Pukar vellai ndgar tarn kdttam 

(ix: line 10) 

Melt valan uyartta vellai nagaramum 

(xiv: line 9) 

Hie shrines in the three contexts are called kdttam, kdyil and 
nagaram}^ 

A Pallava Grantha inscription (650-700 A.D.) in florid script 
in the Adivaraha cave temple at Mamallalpuam enumerates, for 
the first time, the ten avatars or incarnations of Vishnu as follows: 

Matsyah — Kurmd — Vavdhcuscha—Ndrasimhas cha Vdmanah | 

Rdmd Rdmahha Rdmascha Buddhah Kalki cha te damh 11 


10. The term kdyil (ko-il) used to denote an abode of a god, as against 
its real connotation of a king's abode or palace (as obtains in Malayalam 
even today) indicates clearly the late character of J§ilappadikdram. Such a 
term is unusual even in the early lithic inscriptions of the 7th-10th cen¬ 
turies A.D. i.e., in the time of the Pallavas and Pandyas of that period but 
found frequently in the Tevdram and Prahandham, The term kdyil refer¬ 
ring to a temple occurs only rarely, in three cases, for the first time, viz,, 
in the Pallava inscription at 'Sirrambakkam (Epigraphia Indica xxxii, p. 290) 
of the first year of Param^varavarman I (670-700), in the sixth year of 
Mayanjadaiyan in Tirupparankuoram (773 A.D.) and in the recently dis¬ 
covered P^dya inscription in the cave temple at Malaiyadikkurichi of seven¬ 
teenth year of Maran iSendan (8th-9th centuries A. D.) where the respective 
cave temples are called Ko-il and Karrirukkdyil (KaUtiru-k-kdyU), The 
term Kdttam in the latter J§ilpa works denotes a rectangular shrine with a 
wagon top or idZa roof which is invariably a feature of dcot shrines. Nagaram 
is signiffcant. The term also occurs in the sense of a temple in Pattiip’- 
pattu (Maduraikkdnji, line 484) and ParipdddX —(TiratJUr—lines 49, 59, and 60) 

3 
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Significantly enough Krshna is omitted but in his place Bud¬ 
dha is mentioned as the ninth incarnation. Parasurama is referred 
to as mart marungarutta maluvd nediyon in Manimekalai (22:25) 
and as mahivalan manruir marungaruttu mdl, in the Tolhdppiyam 
(Purat: Sutra 13). Ihe Silappadihdram (xi: 35-51) describes the 
recumbent form of Vishnu on the serpent couch in iSrirangam and 
the standing form of Vishnu in Tiruvengadam, again pointing out 
to its late date. 

Of the three, Balarama, Krishna and Subhadra, the last is not 
mentioned in the earlier texts as such, though Durga, who is 
associated in one of her aspects with Krishna and Balarama as 
fikanaihsa or Subhadra, is mentioned as the sister of Mayon, 
(MdUavar-k^ku-ilangilai) in Silappadikuram (xii: line 68). But 
on the other hand Mayon is associated with Pinnai or Nappin- 
nai or Napinnai, one of the dychcTiiyar (gdpis) as his favourite 
deui. Valiyon or Vellai Nagar (Balarama), Mayon (Vasudeva) 
and Nappinnai (associated with Nila-devi in later times) are 
impersonated in the dance called Aychchiyar Kuravai^ which is 
the theme of Chapter xvii of Silappadikdram, The Krishna- 
Nappinnai cult is referred to profusely in Ndldyirn-Prabandhain, 
eg, by Andal in her Tiruppdvai (verse 19, line 19), assignable to 
the second half of the 9th century A.D. This combination is also 
referred to by Sundarar in the Tevdram (7875: 7th Tirumurai, 
63rd decad, v. 7, line 1) as ‘^Pinnai namhum puyattdn NedurimV\ 
Krishna is said to have married Nappinnai in the traditional man¬ 
ner after a bull baiting contest (koUeru-taluvudal) in which he 
embraced and defeated seven bulls, eg. Prahandham, 3168; 
Tiruvdymoli, 3, 5: v. 4—^has ^^vamhu avil Kodai porutpd, nidi vidai 


and it perhaps refers to the type of a temple of the rvdgara class of the Silpa 
texts denoting a square vimdna with a four-sided domical roof. 

Kayam kan^nna vayangudai nagarattu 

(Maduraik, line 484) 

Iru fcel utti ardnda eruttiv. 
varai kelu Selvan nagar 

(ParipaAaUTirattu, lines 48-49) 

Pumudi nagar nagar 

(ibid,, line 59) 

Kulavaiy amarnd&n nagar 

(ibid,, line 63). 

The word 'Nagarani is used in the sense of a temple, in an Eastern 
Chalukya copper-plate of Kali Vishnuvardhana (847-49 A.D.): No. 1 of 
1953-54, Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy, 1953-54, p. 2, para 2. 
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elum a4artta Sempavala-Utiralmyan'\ The fight with the seven 
bulls is also referred to by Appar in Tevdram (4638; 4th Tirumurai, 
49th padikam, v. 5, line 1) as ''Eriudan elu-adamddn’\ 

This peculiar Tamil tradition was strong even in the time of 
the Jivakachintdmani, assignable to the first half of the 10th cen¬ 
tury A.D. Incidentally this also brings the date of the Silappadi- 
kdram nearer to AndaX and Chintdmani. This association of 
Balarama, Krishna and Nappinnai, is reflected in the only sculp¬ 
ture of the kind in Mamallapuram, viz,, the famous Govardhana 
scene, in the so called Krishna mandapa. This is a large rock 
relief depicting the story of Krishna holding up the hill Govardhana 
as an umbrella, to protect his community of cowherds along with 
their kine, from the wrath of Indra. Under this shelter are shown 
cowherds, their women and children, with their cattle and other 
belongings, all crowding into the shelter. On the right half of 
the panel stands Balarama, leaning affectionately over the 
shoulders of a nearby cowherd, and next to him stands Krishna 
with a woman, marked out from the rest by her costume and pose 
and leaning on an attendant lady nearby. Her importance would 
clearly make her out as Nappinnai, the beloved of Krishiia. But 
for this, and another sculpture relating to Kallyamardana, on one 
of the storeys of the Dharmaraja ratha, Bhdgavata scenes relating 
to the Krishna episodes are absent in the Pallava and contemporary 
rock-cut architecture of the Tamil country. 

Of the Rdmayuna, not even one scene or episode is represented 
till we come to the early Chola temples of 9th-10th centuries A.D. 
eg, Nagesvara (Kumbakonam), Virattanesvara (Kandiyur) and 
the Siva temple in Punjai. The Sangam classics have references 
to these and the hymns of the Alvars and the Nayanmars are 
replete with these. The Mahdhhdrata epic, too, seems to have 
been rendered into Tamil during this period. The author of this 
epic Bharatam-pa^iya Perundevanar, (c. 10th century A.D.) has 
contributed the invocatory verses in praise of Siva, Murugan and 
Tirumal to the different Sangam collections. The first verses of 
the imprecation at the beginning of Kuruntokai and NarriTi^i, seem 
almost like a translation of a sWka in Vishnu Sahasrawdma. This 
absence of sculptures relating to these epics and purdnas in the 
earlier monuments is in marked contrast to what obtains in the 
contemporary Chalukyan and Rashtrakuta monuments in Badami, 
Pattadakkal and EUdra and in South-East Asia, eg. the temple at 
Prambanam. 
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The principal forms of Vishnu, in accordance with the icono- 
graphic concepts described in the Sangam literature and the devo¬ 
tional literature of the Alv&s, are found reproduced in sculpture 
in the cave, monolithic and structural temples of the Pallavas, and 
the cave and monolithic temples of the Panijyas, Muttaraiyars and 
Adigamans. They are the standing, seated and reclining forms of 
Vishnu and his other forms as Varaha, Narasimha, Trivikrama, 
and Harihara. The standing form is found in the Trimurti cave 
temple at Mamallapuram, in the cave temple in Kilmavilahgai and 
in one of the shrines of the lower cave temple in Tiruchirapalli 
to mention a few. It occurs also as exterior sculptures on the 
walls of the early temples, in many cases, eg, in the Dharmaraja 
ratha and Adivaraha cave temple in Mamallapuram and in the 
cave temples in Tirumalaipuram and iSevilippatti and on the walls 
of the structural Vaikunthaperumal temple in Kanchi. The seat¬ 
ed forms are fewer and occur in the eastern sanctum dedicated 
to Vishnu in the cave temple in Tirupparahkumam, in the central 
shrine in Kuram Vishnu temple (late Pallava), in the mwndapa 
of the Narasimha cave in Namakkal, in one of the three panels to 
the east of the facade of the Tirupparahkunram cave temple and 
on the walls of the Vaikunthapperumal in KMchi. The reclining 
forms occupying the principal shrines are many, eg,, the shrine 
between the two Siva temples in the Shore temple complex at 
Mamallapuram, in the cave temples in jSihgavaram, Malaiyadip- 
patti, Tirumeyyam and Tiruttangal. The classic example is the 
one on the wall of the ma'r}4^'pa of the Mahishamardini cave temple, 
Mamallapuram. 

Varaha, the principal deity in the Adivaraha cave temple, 
even to-day, is a stucco image. This form in stone is found again 
in the maTu^apa of the Varaha cave temple in the same place, on 
the east of the facade of the Tirupparahkunram cave temple and 
in the Rahganatha cave in Namakkal. Narasimha was the prin¬ 
cipal deity in the Mahendrava^di cave temple and perhaps also of 
the Mamandur cave temple I, and is in stone in the cave temple in 
Sihgapperum^ Koil, as also in the cave temple in Anamalai 
(770 A.D.) and in the Narasimha cave temple, Nfimakkal. He is 
shown again on the panel to the east of the facade of the Tirup¬ 
parahkunram cave temple. 

Trivikrama is to be found in the Varaha and Adivaraha cave 
temple mavdapas in Mamallapuram and in the maiiy^pas of both 
the cave temples in Namakkal. Varaha, Narasimha and Trivikrama, 
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besides being some of the earliest avatdra concepts, seem to have 
had an additional significance in connection with the imperial or 
chakravarti concept, for, VariJia would s 3 nxibolise the redemption 
of the kingdom from evil, Narasimha, power and might and Tri- 
vikrama, conquest of other domains; as would be clear from the 
similes in royal prasastis. As such these have been the favourites 
of many great dynasties, e,g. the Guptas, Chalukyas and Pallavas. 
The concept of Harihara, described by the early Alvars and 
Nayanm^s, is amply exemplified in many places, eg,, in the Dhar- 
maraja ratha and Adivaraha cave temple, Mamallapuram, in 
N^akkal and in other places. 


SURYA 

That the sim was an object of worship from the early times 
is to be inferred from such references to its power and warship 
in the earlier Sangam, and posUSangam classics. 

munnir mtmisai-p-palar tola-^t-tonri 
emura viLangiya ix^jlarittum 

(Nartinai: 283: 6-7) 

tayangu tirai-p-pcrunfcodal, ulaku tola-t-tdiiri 
vayangu kadir virinda, uruke\:ii man^ilam 

(Akam: 263: 1*2) 

arum Ural fca'dat;ul sellur kuna adu 
perurh kadal muljkivtu aki 

{Aham: 90: 9-10) 

Ndyixu porrudum, Ndyiru porrudum 

(Silappadikdram: 1: 4-6) 
ulaku^toliL^7nan4il<irifi 

(ibid. 14: 5) 

ulakam uvappa valan erpu tiri taru 

palar pukal Ndyiru . 

(PaUuppditvr^Tirumurugu: 1-2) 


Sculptures of Surya are to be foimd in the early Pallava 
monuments, eg., in the eastern face of the second tala of the Dhar- 
maraja ratha, Mamallapuram and further south in the lower rock- 
cut cave in TiruchirapaJJi The KaveripSkkam Surya (Madras 
Museum) is an example of the late Pallava period. A sculpture of 
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Surya, originally belonging to one of the parivara shrines, of the 
close of the Pallava period (903 A.D.) is found inside die temple 
of Viratt^esvara at Tiruttaiii, Chingleput District. His image is 
often found on the wall niches of structural temples, and in sepa¬ 
rate shrines forming the ashtaparivura of early Chola temples as 
in Tirukkattalai Sundar&vara, and also in Tirupparaytturai as 
stated by its inscription.^^ The image of Suryadeva here is men¬ 
tioned again in other Parakesari (early Chdla) inscriptions (177 
of 1907).^2 Another image in Tirumudukunram (Vpddhachalam) 
of the time of Parakesari is mentioned in another inscription.^^ 
A temple for Surya called 6ri Ganda^^aditta-Adittagaram was con¬ 
structed in the 40th year of Parantaka I Chola in Jambai, perhaps 
as one of the parivdra shrines in Nagarisvaram temple there.^^ 

The Surya images of South India, in contrast to the earlier 
Surya images of Northern India lack the udtcyavesha, consisting 
of close fitting garment over the body and top boots of the legs, 
and are shown bare-footed. 

A new feature of the Tdntric worship of Surya is found intro¬ 
duced in the time of Rajendra Chola I, for in his Gangaikoiida- 
chdlapuram temple is seen a Surya yanira, which is in the form 
of a blooming lotus or padma on a square pedestal, with wheels 
on either side and drawn by seven horses in front. The plinth 
of the temple, excavated recently, to the north of the main virrmna 
was evidently a Surya temple, where this yantra^ now located in 
the mahdmarjdapa of the main temple, was perhaps originally 
installed. A Gahadavala inscription with an incomplete Gahada- 
v^a prasasti, dated in the 41st year of Kulottunga Chola I 
(1111 A.D.) is an indication of the emphasis given to Surya wor¬ 
ship in the Tamil country by the association of the Gahadav^a 
kings with the Chola capital.^^ This impetus is marked by the 
construction of the great Sun temple called Kulottunga Chola 
Martand^aya by Kulottunga I in Suryanar Kovil in the Tanjore 
District, where the god is called Kulottunga Chola Marta^da.^® 

11. AnnvM Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1903, No. 258. South Indian 
Jnscriptions, VIII, 560. 

12. Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1907, No. 177. 

13. Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1906, No. 56. 

14. Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1937-38, Nos. 443, 442 and 
441. 

15. Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1908, No. 29, Part II, 58-60. 

16. ibid,, 1927, Nos. 229 and 231. 
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In this connection it will be remembered that the worship and cult 
of Surya was reestablished in proper form by Sankara in the 
beginning of the 9th century A.D. 

Devi Cults 

The concept of Durga as the dweller in the hilly areas is first 
indicated in her original role as Korravai or Verrimadantai (God¬ 
dess of Victory) with her abode in the Vdkai tree in Padirrup^ 
pattu (66) and by Kuruntokai (218: 1) where she is called SiiU 
the wielder of the Sula (trident) to whom vows are made. 

‘‘vi^ar-mukai-adukkattu^viral kelu imlikku 
kadanum pibmm 

(Kuruntokai: 218: 1) 

And again as Kdn-amar-selvi, the great goddess, the denizen of 
the forest, she is described in Ahandnuru (345: 3-7). The Kddurai 
Kadavul of Porunardrruppadai (line 52) in the Pattuppdttu collec¬ 
tion, as also the Tunangaiyan-'Celvi of Perumhan^rruppadui 
(line 459) of the same collection refer to the same goddess, the 
latter referring to her as one who dances the tunangai dance. The 
Kalittokai (89: 8) and Tolhdppiyam (Meyp,, Sutra 12, Per.) echo 
the same sense of the she-devils presuming to teach one or two 
steps or poses (nadi) in dancing to the great goddess. The Mani-- 
mekalai (Ch. vi: 50-53) in the story of the Sakkravdla-kdcdttam^ 
refers to the temple (kdttam) of Kddumar-Selvi (Durga or Chan- 
dika) with the sacrificial altar in its front yard and surrounded 
by tall posts with the severed heads suspended from them. 

ulaiyd^ullamddu-^uyirdc-ka4(iIhiTuttdr 
talai tungu nedumaram tdlndu puram currip- 
pndikai-ongiya perumhali munrirdc 
Kddamar selvi kali perum kottamum 

(Mani, vi: 50-53) 

The same Kddamarselvi occurs in another context in ManU 
mekalai (xviii: 115). She is designated as the goddess of war 
and again as the ancient goddess (Palaiydl) in Tirumurugdrrup-- 
padai (lines 258-59), a much later inclusion forming the invocatory 
poem of the Pattuppdttu collection. The Paripddal collection seems 
to have had a poem on Kadukdl according to the later commen¬ 
taries of Iraiyanar (Ahapporul Sutra 1) and that of Perasiriyar 
(on Poruladihdram, Seyyul, Sutra 149) of the Tolhdppiyam. 
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Kadukal is said to be the corruption of Ko^nfcilSl, which again in 
the commentary of TakkaydgappaTOfiii (54-iirai) is given as KM^nu- 
Ttj&di or Vana-Durgci, Even in the Tevdtwm times she is denoted 
as K^uhal, The Mawime/calai echoes in another context (xx: 
115-116) the Vindhydvdsini concept of Durga, 

andaram-selvoT andari irunda 
vinda malvarai mimiSaUp-pohdr 

(Maui.: xx: 115-116) 

The Agama and Silpa texts — the Vaikhdnasa-Agama for 
example, assign to the Durga figure a place in the devakoshtha 
outside the northern wall of the ardhamandO'P^ of a Saiva temple 
as Vindhydvdsirdy a feature that becomes common from the close 
of the 8th century onwards, the corresponding southern niche con¬ 
taining Ganapati. This form of standing Durga, often on the head 
of a buffalo (Mahisha), is described in Silappadikdram (xx, 34- 
35) as 

a4o/rUu^elu-kurudi adangd-^p-paSum-tuni^p 
pi^r^t-talai-p‘-plttam^driya ma4akkodi 
verrivil todafcfcai-fc-Jcorravai, 

The Silappadihdram in the Vettumvari (Ch. xii) gives a fuller 
concept both of the cult and iconography of Durga or Korravai^'^ 
in a vivid manner. She is described as having a body, the colour 
(dark blue) of which resembles that of a flower of the Kdyd 
(Memecylon edule), with lips red like the coral, teeth white and 
the neck dark, with a third eye on the crescent like forehead, 
holding the discus and conch, sword and sula (spear) and the 
bow which was the meru (nedumalai) strung with the snake 
Vusuki as its nan, wearing the skin of a tiger and a belt (mekalai) 
of lion’s skin, a kalal (hero’s calf-band) on one leg and silamhu 
(woman’s anklet) on the other, with the coiffre of jata adorned 
by a serpent and the crescent moon, covering herself with the hide 
of the elephant as uttariya (efooiam), wearing a snake as her 
breast band (kaccu ), carrying a standard of lion (alikkodi) • She 
is said to have fought with the asuras, and destroyed D^uka and 
MahishSsura, kicked the Sakata and walked over the Marudam 
(Arjuna) tree and felled it. She is also said to have assumed 
legs of wood and fought when the aswras assuming the forms of 

17. Perhaps the SanflSorit name Kdtam (or Kdtori) Is derived from the 
Tamil form Kofravoi, 
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snakes and’ scorpions, crawled under her feet to torment her. 
This concept lent the name to the dance pertaining to Durga— 
Marakkdl dttam, Mdyaval-d4iy(i marakkdl udalum (Silappadi- 
haram, vii, 59). She is said to have swallowed poison with immu- 
niity and described as occupying half the body of the three-eyed 
Siva as mangai (JJrrw) (Silappadikdram, xx: 38) and as one 
(Bhadrakdli) who made the Iraivan (Siva) dance (adalkand^ruliya 
anangu). Thus she combined in her the concepts of Siva and 
Vishnu and Uma and in her attributes the three gutias. 

What is most interesting is the attribution of the stag or buck 
(kalaimdn) as her vehicle, a feature rare in iconographic texts and 
perhaps peculiar to the Tamil country, and found particularly in 
the sculptures of the Pallavas and contemporary Pandyas and other 
dynasties dating between the second half of the 7th to the close 
of the 10th centuries A.D. The most noteworthy sculpture show¬ 
ing Durga on a deer is from the Tanj ore district now in the 
Madras Museum (9th century A.D.). There are references to her 
mount as the darting deer (pdy-kalai) in her descriptions as Pdi/- 
KalaUp-pdvai (line 70); Kalai-p-pari-urdi, and as one who is 
mounted on the kalai with screwed up black horns (fcari^a-tiri-?c- 
kdttu-k-kalai or tiri-tari-fcottu-fc-fcalai). The stag as the mount 
of Durga is also mentioned by Sambandar in his Tevdram (2390; 
2nd Tirumurai, 85th padikam, v. 31) as follows; — 

Tirumakal Kalaiyadurdi Seyamddu Bhumi 
tisai Deyvamdna palavum, aru nedi nalla nalla, 
avai nalla nalla wdiydr avarkku mikave 

Kamban in his description of the fortification of Ayodya 
(Bdlakam^m: 3, v. 8) says: 

Kdvalin, Kalaiyur Kanniyai okkum 
attesting to the persistence of this form in still later times. 

Her other and more usual mount, the lion, is also mentioned 
as ^Sengav^anmdn’^ingavidai\ She is described by such names as 
Amari, Kumari, Gouri, Samari, sSuli, Nili, Aiyai (Arya), i§e 3 ryaval, 
Ko^avai, NallSl, Kanni, Sahkari etc. She is also said to be 
Nd'mkkolundu, goddess of higher knowledge (Aykalai) and the 
hidden secret of the Vedas, and in another context Mdyaval {Silap^ 
padikdram, vi: 59) pointing to the beginnings of the concept of 
the Devi being both Vidyd-iakti (supreme knowledge) and Mdyd- 
mkti (nescience), 
i 
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As has been said before, she was considered to be the yomger 
sister of Mol (Vishnu) and caUed Mdlavar-k-kilangilai in Stlap- 
padikdram (vi. 59). In this context the close association of 
Ananta^yi Vishnu with Durga, in many cave and structural tem¬ 
ples of the Tamil country dating from the middle of the seventh 
to the ninth centuries is significant. The famous combination of 
Anantasayin and Mahishamardini sculptures in the Mahisha- 
mardini cave temple at Mamallapuram is an outstanding example. 
In the same place just to the south of the rock-cut Anantasayin, 
sculptured on top of a low outcrop, between the eastern and 
western tSiva shrines of the Shore temple complex, is another 
Durga sculpture inside the niche cut into the chest of a seated lion, 
sculptured in the round and squatting on a pedestal cut out of the 
same rock as the one containing Anantasayin. In addition, just to its 
north, and between it and the reclining Vishnu is a recumbent stag, 
Durga’s other mount, in the characteristic sleeping pose of the 
caprines, with its head thrown back beside its body. In the Singa- 
varam cave temple, dedicated to Ananta^yin, there is a niche 
with a beautiful Durga on the flank of the rock next to the facade. 
Far south in the Pandya country at Tiruttangal is a cave temple 
dedicated to Anantasayin and round the rock on the south is a 
similar niche containing Durga. At Malaiyadippatti in the former 
Pudukkdttai State (now in Tiruchirapalli District) the rock waU 
of the Siva cave temple adjoining the Anantasayin cave temple 
contains a Mahishamardini scene, like the one in the Mahisha- 
mardinl cave at Mamallapuram. These cannot be dismissed as 
mere coincidences, and, considered in the context of the first men¬ 
tion of the relationship of Vishnu and Durga in the Silappadihdram^ 
would indicate the contemporaneity of the epic with this period. 

Again in the same work, (xx: 37) she is referred to as ‘‘the 
one that comes after the six”, viz., Chamumja (Piigteri) who comes 
last in the series after the six nrntrihds in the Saptamatrika groups. 

^^aruvarkku--ilaiya-nangaV\ 

Saptamatrxkas 

This indirectly presupposes a cult of Matjriganas or the Sapta- 
matrikas. These are significantly absent in the cave temples or 
monoliths of the Pallavas in the Tondaimandalam dating between 
600 and 700 A,D. They are found for the first time in the KailSsa- 
natha temple at Kanchi, built by Rajasimha (700-730 A.D.) and that 
top in the cloister built by his son Mabendraavarman III and, as 
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such, would not date earlier than 720 A.D. In the cave temples 
of the Muttaraiyars who were occupying the Chdla country, and 
of the Pa^ijyas, belonging to the 8th century and later, they are 
found either as a part of the cave temple or in association with 
them. Such cave temples are the Siva cave temple in Tirugo- 
kar^am and that in Malaiya'(Jippatti excavated by a Muttaraiya in 
the 16th year of Dantivrman Pallava (812 A.D.), both in the 
Pudukkottai area (Tiruchirapalli District) Kunnattur in Madurai 
District and Tirukkalakku^ in the R^anathapuram District. 

A separate temple was built and dedicated to the Sapta- 
matrikas in the time of Dantivarman Pallava (796-846 A.D.) at 
Alambakkam in the Tiruchirapalli District and the place is called 
Dantivarmachaturvedimahgalam in one of its early inscriptions,^® 
of the time of the early Chola Rajakesari (Aditya I). That there 
was a temple of the Saptamatrikas in Velacheri, Chingleput Dis¬ 
trict in the middle of the 10th century A.D. is clear from an 
inscription^^ of Parthivendravarman referring to gifts to such a 
temple. The last of the Pallava series of the 10th century A.D. 
is to be found in the Virattanesvara temple (all-stone) at Tirut- 
tani, Chingleput District built at the close of the reign of Aparajita 
Pallava (903 A.D.). This particular group of Saptamatrikas is 
interesting in that each of the matrik^ has her respective mount 
shown as her Idnchana in front of the pedestal, a feature unusual 
in the Tamil country, but characteristic of the Chalukyan area. 
The Saptamatrikas are to be found in the structural temples of the 
Pallava-Chdla transition period and in all early Chola temples up 
to the time of Rajendra Chola II, or till the close of the 11th 
century A.D, or later. In these early Chdla temples, particularly 
in those having the ashfaparivdra shrines, they have a separate 
shrine, a rectangular dyatdira one on the southern side of the 
pradahshvtya. In all the Saptamatrika groups, the constituents are 
Brahma, M^eisvari, Kaumari, Vaishnavi, Indrani and 

Chamun^a, with Vin^dhara 6iva (Dakshinamurti) often taking 
the place of Virabhadra at the beginning of the series as the 
guardian deity and Gapesa always at the end of the series. 

The restriction of the list of MdtTig<n}as to seven goddesses 
points to a date after the Brihatsamhitd of Varahamihira (550 


18. Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1909, No. 705. 

19. Annual Report South Indian Epigraphy, 1911, No. 316; South Indian 
Inscriptions III, 191. 
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A.D.) which is silent about the numbers. Even in the, Mdrkai^deya 
yurdna (Ch. 88), the number and iconography or forms of the 
mdtrihds or saktis are imdefined and varying. Their number is 
definitely restricted to seven in the familiar early Chalukyan 
praiastis (Hdritiputva'mm sapta mdtrhhirahhivardhitdndm, etc.). 
It would appear that this cult with a fixed number and definite 
iconography, as found in the early Chalukyan examples, migrated 
from the Chid^kyan country to Orissa on the north-east and the 
Ptodya and Pallava countries in the south and east of their terri¬ 
tories. The cult seems to have lost its prominence in the Tamil 
country after the close of the 11th century. The last inscription 
in the Saptamatrika temple, called 6elliyamman temple, at Alam- 
bakkam, referred to above, is of the 31st year of Chdla Rajadhiraja 
deva I (1049-50 A.D.) mentioning endowments to the temple of 
Saptamatrikas for the conduct of their worship.^ If the evidence 
of the sculptures is any indication, this would again point to a 
date later than the 7th century for the Silappadihdram, the earliest 
Tamil work to mention the Saptamatrikas in association with Durga 
(Chamui^ or Mahishamardini). 

Jyeshtha 

The cult of Jyeshtha seems to have had almost a parallel 
existence in the Tamil country. Though the worship of Jyeshtha 
seems to have been peculiar to the south, she is not seen either 
in the earlier Pallava cave temples or rathas or in association with 
them. But she is seen for the first time in the Kailasanatha temple 
at K^chi (730 A.D.) and subsequently in the other Pallava, 
PajgLdya and Chola temples, all over the Tamil country till the 
close of the 11th century A.D. 

In Tirupparankupram near Madurai two inscriptions in 
Sanskrit and Tamil in the cave temple on the northern side of the 
hill, now called the Subrahmanya temple, refer to the excavation 
of the cave temple by Sattan Ganavati, the minister of the Papaya 
M^an Sadaiyan; and the relevant Tamil inscription also mentions 
that his wife added to it a shrine for Durga and excavated another 
cave temple near it for Jyeshtha in the year 773 A.D.. Gopinatha 
Rao2i who has not seen this cave temple, which can be approached 
only through a tunnel in the later masonry of the mav4apa. 


20. Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1909, No. 700. 

21. Hindu Iconography, Voi. I, pp. 391-93. 
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wrongly supposes that the present image worshipped as Subrah- 
manya was originally the Jyeshtha referred to. The ashtaparivura 
shrines in the early Chola temples included one for Jyeshtha with 
another for the Saptamatrikas as in Tirukkattalai (Pudukkottai). 
A Chola inscription from Tirupparaytturai (Tiruchirapalli)^^ 
enumerates the ashpaparivdra including Jyeshtha—called Tiruk- 
kettai-k-kilatti, as also the inscription at Erumbui^ of the 27th 
year of Rajendra 1. She is mentioned for the first time in Tamil 
literature in the Vaishnava hymns called Nuldyira-^Divya Prahan- 
dham, by one of the early Alvars, Tondar-adi-p-po^i: 

Ndttvmn deyvam engum; nalladu or arul tanndle 
hattinan tiruvarangam, uypavarkku uyyum vaniiam 
kettire nambi mirhdl Gerwdavdharmnum nirka~c 
Cettai tan mcudi yakattu-^c^celvam pdrttu irukkinrlre 

(Divya Prahandham^ 880); Tondaradippodi, 
Tirumdlai 10), 

The Alvar’s reference in derision to the foolish worship of 
Jyeshtha by people in the vain hope of acquiring the fulfilment 
of their desires, while there was the great God Vishnu, the conferer 
of all boons, whom they forgot altogether, speaks of the great 
popularity of this cult. We can place Tondar-adi-p-podi or Vipra 
Narayana round about 850 A.D.24 

That she was the goddess of evil and was propitiated for ward¬ 
ing off evil will be clear from a stray verse in the Nandi^-k-kalam- 
bakam where she is said to be the elder sister (JyeshpJid) of 
Lakshnu. 

^Seyya kamala^Utiruvukku munpiranda, taiyal uravu 
tavirttome.^ 


22. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VIII, No. 560. 

23. Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1919, No. 318. 

24. ; Tordaradippodi’S Tiruppalliyehicci is earlier than the Tiruppalli-^ 
yelucci of Manikkavacakar and his Tirumdlai* later than Appar, since its 
very form is moulded after Appar’s Tirunerisai, and the second half of 
Tirumdlai 34 is almost identical (except for insignificant variations) with 
that of Appar IV: 75; 3. The seccmd half of Tirumdlai 17 is also identical 
with the last two lines of the Tiru'-k-kunfun-^tdi^akam 13 of Appar. This 
would place the Tirumdlai in the second half of the 9th century A.D. 
Vaiyapuri Fillai-History of Tamil language and Literature, Madras (1956), 

121 - 22 . 
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Incidentally it may be mentioned that the Bddhayana-Griftya- 
Sutra contains a chapter dealing with the worship of dyesh^ha, 
and the Vishnudharmdttara mentions eight kinds of Jyeshtha 
images. Perhaps here we have an indication of the date of these 
two works also. The jS^udan Divdkaraiu, the earliest Nigau^^u or 
lexicon in Tamil, of the 10th century A.D.^s mentions the Tamil 
names of Jyeshtha, eight in number as follows: — 

Mugadi, Thauvai, Kalati, Mudevi, Kdkkai-*k^Ko4iy^l (one 
with the crow as banner), Kaludai vdhani (She of the donkey 
mount), Seftai (Jyeshtha) and Ke4olanangu (Alakshrm or 
goddess of evil). 

Though the worship of Jyeshtha has been discontinued long 
ago, and the Jyeshtha idols in the early temples are now found 
cast off or relegated to an obscure corner, a faint echo of people 
seeking prosperity from the lap of Jyeshtha’ as Ton^ara^ippogli 
says in his hymn, is to be found even to-day in an unusual practice 
obtaining in the ELam^shi temple at Kahchipuram. The Kurhkuma 
(saffron powder) pra&ddam of Kamakshi is not to be straightaway 
worn on the forehead, as in all the other temples, but has to be 
taken back and worn only after throwing it on the lap of a 
Jyeshtha image installed in a niche in the north wall of the gar- 
bhagriha, disfigiured though by a vertical groove cut from the face 
down to the folded legs. 

Thus among the Devis, Durga seems to have held a high place 
and special shrines were dedicated to her as could be seen from the 
literary references quoted. The cave temple called Koti-kal map- 
^apa and the Draupadi ratha in Mamallapuram are Uae earliest 
extant examples (640-700 A.D.). A natural gorge in Panamalai, 
serving as a shrine of Durga as Simhavaiani, one of the earliest 
specimens of the kind, was consecrated by Rajasimha Pallava (700- 
730 A.D.) as his inscription there would indicate.^ Another speci¬ 
men from Kan^iyur, Viratt^esvara is a fine sculpture belonging 
to the early tenth century.^? Reference has already been made to 


25. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Ibid, pp. 164-65. The worship of Jyeshtha of the uni¬ 
verse in visible form** and as the presiding deity of Kukkanuru is described 
in Kalachuri Singhana’s copper-plate dated 1183 A.D. from Ittagi, Raichur 
District {Annual Report, Indian Epigraphy, 1953-54, No. 12 of App. A. and 
p. 2; Indian Antiquary Vol. IV, 274 ff.) 

26. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, no. 31. 

27. TransactUms of the Archaeological Society of South India, 1956-57 
p. 41-43. 
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the addition of a Durga shrine in the Tirupparahkunram cave tem¬ 
ple by the wife of Sattan Ganavati, the Pandya minister in 773 A.D. 
along with a separate excavation for Jyeshtha. According to the 
Tiruvalahgadu plates^ Vijayalaya, the first of the Imperial Chola 
line, erected a shrine for NisumbhasudinI (Durga) in his capital 
city at Tanjore, which he founded in about 850 A.D. The sculp¬ 
ture shows Durga seated, with one of the two demons, (“Sumbha 
and Nisumbha) lying prostrate in front of the pedestal and the 
other being trampled by the left leg of the goddess.^ 

Navakandam and Head Offering to Durga 

But the more ubiquitous form is that of Durga standing over 
the severed head of a buffalo, or a padmapttha. In some Durga 
panels of this period may be seen a devotee offering his own head 
by cutting it off at the neck or making a part offering by cutting his 
left wrist, while another devotee on the other side sits adoring. On 
top are also shown flying attendants, flanked at the corners by a 
lion and stag, the two mounts of Durga already mentioned. In 
one of them by the side of Durga is also a dhvaiastamhha with a 
sula ensign on top. Such panels are found in the Varaha cave 
temple and the Adivaraha cave temple in Mamallapuram and on 
the rock face adjoining the facade of the Pallava rock-cut cave 
temple in Singavaram in the Pallava country of Tondaimandalam, 
in the lower rock-cut cave temple in Tiruchirapalli in the territory 
of the Muttaraiyars who were then in possession of this part of 
the Chola country, in the Pallava-chola transition temples in Punjai 
(Nanippalli of the Tevdram) and Pullamangai, Tanjore District, 
in the Durga shrine at the centre of the maii^pa in the Pandya 
cave temple at Tirupparankunram, and near the Ananta^yi cave 
temple at Tiruttangal in the Paijdya country. 

An inscribed slab^ in the Subramanya temple in Mallam 
(Gudur Taluk, Nellore) dated in the 20th year of Kampavarman 
Pallava (968 A.D.) contains a sculpture of a decapitated man, his 
right hand holding,a sword and the left holding his own severed 
head by its locks. The inscription refers to him as Okkandanagan 
Okkatindan Patti Pottan and that he severed his own head as the 


28. South Indian Inscriptions, VoL HI, no. 205. 

29. Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South India, 1956-57, 
pp. 41-43. 

30. ;SiOut^ Indian Inscriptions, Vol. XII, no, 106. 
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final offering and placed it on the altar, after offering 
i.c., flesh from nine parts of his body; and an endowment of landk 
was made to his relative Pattai Pottan, in recognition of the act 
and a stone monument (Kalnadu — perhaps the inscribed ruz/^uTcaZ 
itself) was erected as a memorial. 

OkkoKjdan rvcigan Okkatindan Pattai Pdttan 
metavam purinda denru bhatdrikku 
nava kandan kuduttu kuntaka-t-talai , 
aruttu ptdilikai mel vaittd Tyukku 
Tiruvdnmur urdr vaitta parisd-vadu. 

There are similar slabs depicting head offering in the Madras 
Museum collection, and some slabs of this type are found also in 
the vicinity of the Tiruvorri 5 mr temple. 

For one who reads the elaborate descriptions of this act of 
head offering to Durga and the worship of Durga by the warriors 
(Maravar or Eyinar or Mallar) as a prize for the victory vouch¬ 
safed by the goddess (kadan-inittal or surttal) in the Vettuvavari 
and Indravilavur edutta kdthai of Silappadihdram (xx, and v. 11, 
75-90) these would strike as exact sculptural representations of the 
poetic descriptions. This kind of vow was taken by the warrior 
class when they desired victory for their king in battles or even 
in their cattle raiding expeditions and hunts. The goddess is 
believed to have gone always in front of them assuring protection 
and victory. Along with the many instances cited above, this 
would also go to confirm the contemporaneity of the literary ver¬ 
sions supplied by the Mavivfiekalai and Silappadikdram with the 
earlier at least of the sculptural depictions. Such head offerings are 
described again in the Kalingattupparani (Kdyil 21) and in the 
Sanskrit work Damkumdra-Carita in the narration of the Saiva 
Vrittdnta of Upakaravarma. The Kdlikd pumrca (Ch. 70) describes 
also the rituals connected with such human sacrifices. Among the 
sculpture panels referred to, those depicting the cutting of the left 
wrist by the devotee would perhaps represent the first stage of 
the navakaydam offering and those depicting decapitation, the final 
phase of the act, called in the inscription me tavam (highest 
penance). 

SiVA-SAKTI AND VaiSHNAVI—^ArdHANARI AND HarIHARA 

The concept of Durga was more Saivite even in the Silappadi^ 
kdram. Her Vaishnavite attributes, viz., conch and discus, and 
the complexion apart, she described ai§ having the jata secured 
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by the serpent, and adorned by the crescent moon, the serpent 
again as her ornament, the tiger skin garment, the blackened neck 
resulting from the swallowing of the poison, from the effects of 
which, however, she was immune, and most of all, her sharing the 
body with the three-eyed god Siva. 


"Kawnwdal-pafca-mialwdaii/ar^- ^^Kannudalon pdkattu 
mangai^* 


(Silappadikdram: 22) 


She is also called Kanni, Sahkarl and Gouri. Here we have the 
suggestion of the Sakti concept, with the Ardhanari concept com¬ 
bined, in addition to her equation with Vishnu as Siva’s half, as 
conceived by Appar in the Tevdram (4556— Tirumurai^ iv, decad 
10, V. No. 5—^Tiruvaiyaru). 

^^ari-yaldUdevi-illaUAiyan'-Aiydrandrkke’^ 

The Ardhanari concept is referred to in other contexts in the 
Tevdram and Tiruvdcakam (e.g., Sambandar, Tevdram 2388 and 
3937; Appar 4789 and 6717 and Manikkavacakar, Tiruvdcakam, 
456). 


The Prabandhams also refer to the Harihara concept (eg. 
Peyalvar, pdsuram 2344). The equation of Harihara with Ardha¬ 
nari, emphasising the benign forms of Sakti combining the three 
gunyis, finds a development in the Lalita cult, which became a 
special feature of the South. This would also reflect the Siva- 
Sakti concept where the Sakti, if feminine is Durga and if mas¬ 
culine Vishnu. 


The earliest Pallava ArdhanOTi is found on the Dharmaraja 
ratha, where the Parvati half too has two hands like the Siva half. 
The other Pallava Ardhanaris are one in Kahchipuram, and another 
from Mamallapuram now in the Madras Museum. In the early 
Chola temples from about the time of Aditya I the Ardhanari form 
replaces the Vishnu sculpture in the niche on the hind wall of 
the sanctum of a Siva temple, as for example the unique seated 
form in the Kandiyur temple^^ and the standing forms in the 
Nagesvara temple in Kumbakonam and in the Muvarkoil, Kodum- 
balur, and though this gave place to the Lingodbhava or Anna- 
malaiyar form, in many instances, it persisted till about the 13th 


31. Transactiont of the Archaeological Society of South India, 1957-58, 
pp. 80-83. 
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century, for in the back wall of the sanctum of the Jambukesvara 
temple in Narttamalai, built in 1205 A.D., we find an Ardhanari.^^ 
However Ardhanari forms are found in other places on the sanc¬ 
tum wall as in the great temples of Tanjore and Gangaikondachdla- 
puram. The earliest Harihara forms are found in the Dharmaraja 
ratha and Adivaraha cave temple in Mamallapuram, in the cave 
temple No. 3 at Kunnakkudi, in the Muvarkoil and in the temples 
of Tanjore and Gangaikondacholapuram. Sometimes the place of 
Vishnu on the back wall of the sanctum of a Siva temple is taken 
by Harihara. 

As we have seen, the worship of the Matrikas, Jyeshtha, etc., 
continued till about the close of the 11th century A.D., even after the 
influence of the hhakti movements of the Nayanmars and Alvars, 
of whom one has strongly criticised the worship of Jyeshtha, and 
the reformation brought about in the worship of Sakti by Sankara, 
in the first half of the 9th century A.D. In the early Chola times, 
such goddesses as Durga, under the names Kalapidari, Durga Para- 
m^vari, Emalattu Durgaiyar Omkara Sundari and Pidari and 
others such as Sribhataraki, Sarasvati, Mahamodi, Saptamatrka 
and .^lettaiyar (Jyeshtha) continued in worship as evidenced by 
the inscriptions (inde Sastri: Colas, p. 646). The shrines of Durga, 
referred to as mxinrxl in Silappadihdram are called Tirumurram or 
Sattimurram, as distinguished from the Sfl Kdyil of iSiva and 
Vishnu. 


Kama-k-Kottam-Lalita Cult 

It was only from the time of Rajendra Chola I, in the second 
quarter of the 11th century, as I have discussed elsewhere^ that 
Amman shrines, popularly so called and forming separate shrines 
for devts, were built. This constitutes a characteristic feature of 
the Tamilian temples, not found elsewhere. Such are called 
Tirukkumak-kdttam, and they formed an important unit of the tem¬ 
ple complex built from this time onwards, and were further added 
to the pre-existing temples which did not possess them in their 
original composition, as for instance the Great Temples in Tanjore 
and Gangaikondacholapuram. Thus each temple, whether Siva or 
Vishnu, came to have a shrine for the devt with the name appro- 

32. Marvml of the PudukkottaA State 11, ii, p. 1078. 

33. Tirukkdmakd^am — Proceedings of the All India Oriental Confer-* 
ence, 1040t 
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priate to that of the principal deity, viz., Brhadisvara or Peru- 
vudaiyar and BrihannayakI or Periyanayaki, Rahganatha and 
Rahganayaki, Sundaresvara and Minakshi, Ekamresvara and 
KamakshL Such combinations familiar to every one can be quot¬ 
ed in thousands from all over the Tamil country and Kerala or 
wherever the Tamils built a temple complex after the middle of 
the 12th century. The example of the modern Vi^akshi temple 
in ELaisi (Varanasi) is the most outstanding. 

The name hamak-kAzottam for the devl shrine was evidently 
after the name of the most important shrine or seat of the dcm 
or devl cult in Kahchipuram, where she is called Kamakshi. The 
insalllation of the Sricakra here by Sankara, made this place an 
important Saktvpltha even as was the case of Kashmir and some 
other places in India. The earliest epigraphical reference to 
Kamak5ti of Kmichi, so far known, is the undated inscription from 
Grotlagattu in Nellore District^'* and another dated 1259 A.D, from 
Tripurantakam in the Kurnool District,both mentioning a chief, 
Pallava-Irumadi Basava Sankara Allada Premaya Deva, lord of 
Kahcipura, a devotee of Kamakdtyambika and the recipient of 
many boons from her. The Tripurantakam temple itself was built 
in 1255 A.D. under the orders of Kakatlya Ganapati. Among the 
Kamakshi temples in the other parts of the Tamil country, which 
derived their names in imitation of the one in Kahchi, the earliest 
one in Dharmapuri, Salem District, is as old as the 11th century 
A.D.^ This will take the antiquity of the Kamakshi temple in 
Kahchi to a period earlier than the 11th century, though the pre¬ 
sent structure or its inscriptions do not date earUer than the 14th 
century A.D. The find of many Buddhist sculptures in the temple 
precincts and the presence of a Jaina mdnastambha, sticking out 
from the roof of the entrance mavdwga of tlie inner enclosure 
makes us look for the original site of the temple elsewhere in 
K^chi. The three Nayanmars, Appar, Sundarar and Sambandar 
refer to the Kamakottam and to Kamakkodi as follows: — 

Elunda tirai nadiAAivalai nanainda tingal ilanildAAikaU 
kinra volar sadaiyane, kolum-pavala-^c-cengani wy-fc- 
kamakkdtfi kongaiAriui amarporudu kdlankondo, 
talum-bulave, varairmr-pil vennuAund^, mnda mo^u 


34. Nellore Inscriptions No. 16. 

35. Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1905, no. 217. 

36. Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1901, no. 307. 
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ndamttin alaru tangi, alundiya sen tiru vuruvilvery- 
nixrdne, avawakil Adigai Virattd'mrrie 

(Appar-T-ewraw 6285; 6th TiTumurai, 4th decad, 
verse 10). 

Nacci-t-toluvtrkal namakku4du sollir 
fcacci-p-poU Kdmakodiyu^n kudi 
iccit-t-irumbulai-idan-ko7]ida Isan 
ucci-Utalaiyir, balikoudw-la-Iu^ 

(Sambandar, Tevdram 1855, 2nd Tirumurai 36th 
decad, v. 4) 

Vdrirun^kulal vdnedunkan malaimakdl madu vimmu 
konrai^t, tdr-iruntadamdrpu nmgdt-t-Taiyaldl 
ulakuyyavaitta^ 

kdr irum poUr kacci mudur Kdmakdttam unddka n^r pdy 
uridum piccai kolvadu enne Ona kdndanraliyulire 
(Sundarar, Tevdram 7271; 7th Tirumurai, 

5th decad, v. 6). 

While the first is a reference to the incident in the Puranic 
story of Uma (Kamakkodi or Kamalata) embracing :Siva (Kamba 
or the support for the creeper) and leaving the marks of her 
breasts on the chest of 6iva, the two others are in the nature of a 
nindd-stuti asking 6iva why he should go about begging in the 
streets, when the Kamakkodi had come to keep house for him in 
the Kamakkottam. Kamakkodi is taken to be the same as 
Kamakshi or Kamakkanni. A Sangam poetess of Madurai, bearing 
the name Kama-k-kanni is the author of Narrinai 243 and the 
appellation would indicate the antiquity of this name. This, like 
Kayarkanni (Minakshi), was perhaps in ancient times the name 
of the patron deity of the place, even as Campa was of Puhar, 
Mah^akshmi of Kolhapur, Kali of Kalighat and Mahakali of 
Ujjayini. Kanni may also be interpreted in the sense of a pair 
or couple (mithuna)y as it is used to denote a couplet or distich 
(as suggested by her other name Kanni in Manimekalai 22:27), 
in poetry and the pair of opposed flowers forming a unit in a 
plaited garland. If it be so, Kama-kanm would mean the loving 
pair and Kayarkanni, the rntna-mithuruiy ^n ancient auspicious 
motif. The idea of the patron deity is emphasised by a quotation 
of the commentator of ^ilappadikdram, v. 11. 95-98: — 

Kacci-valai^k-kaicci Kama Koftam^Kcval 
mecci4nidu<rukkum-mey-c-C&ttan fcai-c-ceridu 
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Evidently she was worshipped as a form of Durga and a tem¬ 
ple called Adi-pitha Paramesvari temple, in the vicinity of the 
modern temple of Kamakshi, containing a very old seated four¬ 
armed sculpture with three human heads on the pedestal, was 
perhaps the original site where the Saktipnha was installed, after 
the reformation of the worship by Sankara. 

Ganesa 

The cult of Ganesa, who forms a component of the Sapta- 
.matnka series, often found included along with Jyeshtha (as on 
either side of the facades of the two cave temples in Vallam of a 
later date) is not referred to in the Sangam classics. He is singularly 
absent as a contemporary sculpture in the earlier Pallava cave 
temples and rathas till the time of Rajasimha (700-730 A.D.) and 
even then towards the close of his period, whereas he is to be seen 
in contemporary Chalukyan sculpture. 

In the Ramanuja mandapa cave temple in Mamallapuram, 
which according to its inscription was excavated by Paramesvara- 
varman I, and dedicated to Siva primarily, though the other two 
shrine cells, all now destroyed, could have been meant for Brahma 
and Vishnu, is an interesting hhutavarL It is a frieze of hhutas 
and gaTias over the beam of the facade and below the overhanging 
cornice or kapota. Of the twenty-seven bhutaganas in the frieze, 
the central one is a pot-bellied Kumhhodara and while twelve on 
either side of him carry over their shoulders two enormous 
garlands, a familiar motif in the ^^arlier Buddhist stupas of the 
Andhra country, the two extreme bhutaSy one at either end, are 
reclining and supporting the kapota. Of these, the seventh gana 
from the south has the head of an elephant over a human body 
suggesting that he was only one among the anthropomorphic or 
therianthropic ga'nus or bhutas comprising such friezes and not a 
god of importance, having a special place in the pantheon installed 
in temple shrines. This is perhaps the earliest representation of 
the form in Pallava times. The same is again found as an orna¬ 
ment of the kudu arches in the earlier structural temples of Raja¬ 
simha, eg. in the Shore temple, and not even in a niche or det?a- 
koshpha on any of their walls. 

In all Pallava sculpture in Tondaimandalam, he is shown for 
the first time occupying a place of importance, as a recognised cult 
deity at the end of the Saptamatnka series, in one of the cloister 
shrines of the Kailasanatha temple, Kafichi, the latest of Raja* 
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simha’s temples, while he forms a small tdrana crest over the 
aiches on the walls of the main vimana. He is found in the later 
structural temples of the Pallavas, eg. Matahgesvara in Kahchi 
and Virattanesvara in Tiruttani. Ganesa again occurs as a consti¬ 
tuent of the cave temples, of the Pan^dyas and Muttaraiyars in the 
farther south, again dating after 700 A.D. He is found mostly in 
his valampuri form, with his trunk coiled to his right, on the side 
wall or hind wall of the ard)mmav4civa of these cave temples, as 
in Tirugokarnam, Malayakkovil, Kunnandarkdil, all in the Puduk- 
kottai area of the Tiruchirapalli District, in the lower cave temple 
at Tiruchirapalli and the Siva cave-temple in Tiruvellarai in the 
same district. Further south, in the Paiidya country, he is seen in 
the cave temples in Kunrakkudi, Pillaiyarpatti, Tirupparaiikunram 
(northern or Subrahmanya cave), Seviiippatti, Tirumalapuram, 
Kunnattur (Nilakanthesvara) etc., and on the flank of the facade, 
in the cave temples in Vallam, Kudumiyamalai, Devarmalai, 
Tirukkalakku^ etc. 

This would indicate the popularity of this cult in the Tamil 
country soon after 700 A.D. wliich was its probable date of advent 
from the Ch^ukyan area, along with cults like the Saptamatrika, 
represented earlier in that region. The absence of any marked 
variety as described in Silpa and Agamic works in the iconographic 
forms of the examples cited, except one example of a standing 
form as in the lower cave temple in Tii'uchirapalli, while all the 
others are sitting, would also indicate that it was not a cult which 
had entered earlier and had been undergoing development, marked 
by local characteristics, except the valampuri form, as in the case 
of other cults discussed above. 

In structural temples of the Pallava-Chola transition and in 
early Chdla temples as in Tirukkattalai, Tiruppalatturai, Erumbur, 
Kaliyappatti, Panahgudi, and Vijayalaya Cholisvaram, the first 
among the ashpiparivdra shrines round the central vimdna is a 
Ganapati shrine. In the larger temples of the later Pallavas and 
early Cholas and thereafter, he always comes to occupy the 
southern devakoshtha or niche of the ardhamai^pa, while the 
corresponding northern one contained a standing Durga, as in the 
Muktesvara, Iravatanesvara and Tripurantakesvara in Kanchl- 
puram and the Virattanesvara in Tiruttani among the Pallava 
series ending with the tenth century A.D. The cult has spread 
so much that Gane^ today is one of the most popular and im^ 
portant deities found everywhere, in larger temples as one among 
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the many subsidiary deities, but also as the presiding deity in 
individual shrines as well as vinder tree shades, tank bunds and 
river banks. 

In this context of the appearance of the Ganapati sculptures 
after 700 A.D. are to be viewed the references, (about ten in 
number), to Gan^a in the Tevdram collection. They are: 

(1) jyala pala hdmattardki padai-t-tehivdr marwi-t-twllc 
kolamalakkiUn-'t-iniyum Gaimpaii ennum kolirum 

(Appar: Tevdram 4173; 4th Tirumiirai, 2nd padikam, 
V. 5, lines 1-2 Tiru Adif^ai virattanam). 

(2) Ndranan-odu-Ndnmukan Indiran 

Vdrainan Knmoron vanangum kalar 
Puranan . 

(Appar: Tevdram, 5889; 5th Tirtimurai, 65th padikam, 
V. 10, lines 1-3. Tiruppuvanur). 

(3) Kai-r>elamukaiiavanai‘p-padaittdr poliim 

Gaydsiiranai aimndr kolvittdr pdlum . 

(Appar: Tevdram 6776; 6th Tirumurai, 53rd padikam, 
v. 4, lines 1-2; Tiruvilimilalai). 

(4) Melliyalum Vindyakanum tonrakkariden 

(Appar: Tevdram 7015; 6th Tirumura% 77th padikam, 
line 3; Tiruvaymur). 

(5) sandanan malar ani tdl dadaiyan 
tarta madattavan tddai yC tdn 

(Sambandar: Tevdram 1239; 1st Tirumurai 115th 
padikam, v. 2 lines 1-2; Tiru Iramanadiccuram). 

(6) neruppuru vel vidai meniyareruvar nerriyin kan 
maruppuru van kannar tdtai yai-k-kdttuvdr md Murugan 
viruppuru pdmhukku mey-Utandaiydr viral nvdtavarval 
poruppiiru mdlikai^t-^ten pura vat-t’-ani punniyane 

(Sambandar: Tevdram 1266: 1st Tirumurai, 117th 
padikam, v. 8 lines 1-4. Tirup-pairama puram) 

The fourth line here suggests the installation of Gan^a on 
the south wall niche of the ardhamaud^pa as a custom contempo¬ 
rary with Sambandar and incidentally indicate his date as about 
730 A.D. 

(7) pidi yadan uru vumai kola miku kariyadu 
VCbdi kodu tana dadi valipai^u mavat 
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kadi Ganapati vara varulirian miku kodai 
vadi vinar payil vali vala murai yiraiye 

(Sambandar: Tevdram 1330; 1st Tirumurai, 123rd 
'padikam, v. 5, lines 1-4 Tiruvalivalam). 

(8) Serritte verriccer tikalnda tumhi moymhurun 
cere vdrd nU kodai-Uteriyilai padi yaduvdy 
Orraiccer murrar komhuidai-Utadakkat mukkan mik- 
kdvdde pdyrrvdtdnatturu pukar muka viraiyai-p- 
Perritte marrippdr poruttu mikka dukkamum 

perd noy tame ydmaippirivu seydavanadidan 
Karritti yett-ettu-k-kalai-t-turai-k-karaUc-celak 
kdndddresevd meydc-kalumala valanagare 

(Sambandar: Tevdram, 1364; 1st Tirumurai, 126th 
padikam, v. 6. Tirukkalumalam). 

(9) Kariyin mdmuka mudaiya Ganapati tatai paUpudam 
Tiriya il halidc-kekun celunjudar sertaru mudur 

(Sambandar: Tevdram, 2509; 2nd Tirumurai, 29th 
padikam, v. 3, lines 1-2 Sirkali) 

(10) mannulakum vinnulakum ummade dtchi 
malaiyaraiyan porpdvai Siruvanaiyum teren 
enniliyun peruvayiran Gavupati-'yonrariydn 
emherumdn idu takavd-viyamhi arul seyyir 

(Sundarar: Tevdram, 7699; 7th Tirumurai, 46th 
padikam, v. 9 lines 1-4 Tirunagai-k-karonam). 

The Paripddal in its description of the different forms and 
names of Vishnu and his identity with other gods, calls him as 
Aingai-’m-mainda —the son with five hands—^perhaps Ganapati 
(3: 37), in which case, the late date of the Paripddal collection 
will also be indicated. 

These references from the Tevdram would show that the con¬ 
cept of Ganapati in its developed stage was known to the three 
Nayanmars, Appar, Sambandar and Sundarar. Sundarar, at any 
rate, is believed to have lived sufficiently later than 730 A.D. But 
the date of the two earlier saints, has been largely derived from 
the supposed identity of Gunadhara of the later Periyapurdnam 
tradition with Gunabhara, the surname of Mahendra Pallava I, and 
hence their contemporaneity with that king. This would be much 
earlier than the date afforded by sculptural evidence. In this con¬ 
nection one has to remember also the other Periyapurdutam tradi- 
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dition of the identication of giruttondanayanar, with Parahjoti, who 
is again believed to have been the general of the Pallava (Nara- 
simhavarman Mamalla, and to have taken part in the Vatapi inva¬ 
sion. The contemporaneity of 6iruttondar and Sambandar is 
believed to be suggested by the palasruti afforded by Tevdram 3480 
(3rd Tirumura% 63rd padikam, v. 10—Tiruchehgatt^g^di). 

Sendan pumpu'ml paranda Sengdtpdngvdirneya 
Venda nir-ani rrvarpan Siruttandan veruia 
Andan pUm kali-^k-kdli yadikalaiye-yadi paravum 
Sandam kol Samhandan tamU uraippor takkore 

There is also another tradition of the meeting of Sambandar 
and Tirumahgai Alvar embodied in two old stray verses (599, 600 
of the Peruntokai collection by M. Raghava Iyengar), each pur¬ 
porting to be sung by one in praise of the other. The same is to 
be found in the Divya-Suri-charitam and Guruparampardhh&vam 
of the Vaishnavas. 

The Tevdram hymns cited, clearly show that Ganapati was 
not only firmly incorporated into the pantheon, but also his filial 
relationship to Siva was known by the time the hymns were sung. 
While Appar in his Tevdram hymn 5889 mentions Ganesa as having 
worshipped Siva, along with Vishnu, Brahma, Indra, and Kumara, 
he calls Siva the father of Arumugan and Anaimugan in his verse 
6984. In another verse (6379) he refers to Gan^a as the remover 
of obstacles —Vikkinxi Vindyakar. Sambandar narrates briefly the 
local story of the origin of Ganesa in the verse quoted above 
(1330). If the appearance of the sculptures in the second quarter 
of the eighth century is any indication, more reliable than the late 
literary traditions, it would point to the posibility of a later date 
to the Tevdram of the two earlier saints, or at least to the parti¬ 
cular hymn in question. The absence of any mention of Ganesa 
in the post-iSangam works in contrast to his mention in the Tevdram 
would also indicate a chronological gap between the two. 

Mxjrugan 

The cult of Murugan was very old in the Tamil country and 
in the numerous references to him in the earliest strata of the 
literature we get a glimpse of his original form and worship. The 
Aingurunuru (308) refers to his great hill abode ^*murugar mS^ 
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The Padirruppattu (2nd decad, lines 5-8) refers to his fight 
with guran and his hordes with his ehhu (vel) ruddy with blood, 
mounted on his elephant; 

Anangudai avunar emam punarkkum 
surudai mulumudal tadinda per isai, 
kadnnpna viral vel kaliru urnddngu-^ 
sevvdy ehham vilangunar aruppa, 

His might was worshipped, and the worship consisted of the 
possessed dance— veriydttu, by the folk of the hilly tracts. He was 
called ^Se-ey, Neduvel or Murugu\ was considered to live in, or 
be represented by, the Kadambu tree, was decorated by oleander 
garlands and offered preparations out of the tinai (setaria) and 
had goats or rams sacrificed —Aingurunuru (vv. 245, 247 and 249), 
Narrinai (vv. 34, 47, 82, 225), Kuruntokai (vv. Ill, 214, 
263, 360 and 362), Padirruppattu (v. 26), Ahaydnuru (1:3; 
59; 11; 98:10; 158:16) and Purandnuru (162-12; 23:3-4, 14; 
56:7-8; 14; 56:7-8; 295:15; 299:6). His association was with 
the Kadambu tree and hence his name Ka^amban — Kar-alar- 
Kadamhan, as in Manimekalai (4:49) —is referred to also 
by the other works of the later period, viz., Perurnhdrjdrrup^ 
padai (75), Paripddal (19:2 and 2:104) and Silappadikdram (24- 
Pdttuviadai Nertsai ). Narrinai (82) mentions for the first time his 
consort, Valli—Murugu punarndu iyanra VaUi and Aham (59 and 
149) makes, perhaps, the first reference to Tirupparahkunram as 
the seat of Murugan, describing him as the wielder of the leaf¬ 
shaped vel and the destroyer of Surapanman and his kin. The 
second place of Murugan, as Neduvel, mentioned in the earlier texts 
(Puram 55) is ^endil or Sir-Alaivdy (Tirucendur) which is also 
referred to in Silappadikdram (24), profuse in its reference to 
Murugan and his cult. A temple for Murugan—^Murugan Kottam 
is mentioned in Puram (299:6). The :§ilappadihdram (24: PdU 
tumadai 8) mentions Eraham, besides Sengddu and Venkunru as 
his aobdes. It is only the Tirumurugdrruppdai that mentions all 
the six abodes, viz., Parankunru, ^r-^Alaivay, Avinankudi, Eraham, 
Palumudirsolai and Kunrutoradal, the last general abode being 
referred to in the same general term earlier in Kurinnxypdttu 
(lines 208-9). ‘ 

In the Pattuppdtpu collection the Perumhandfruppadai (lines 
to 7-9) describes Murugan as the son of the goddess (Uma) that 
dances the tunangai, and as one who killed the fierce Suran in the 
vast expanse of the sea. The Maduraikkdriji of the same collection 
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mentions him, as the wearer of the garland of Ka-^amba flowers, 
and also the ‘possessed’ dancers, the Velan and Salini (lines 610- 
16); as also the Pattimppdlai (lines 154-55) which refers to the 
veiiycdal. The Kalittokai too mentions him as Sevvel (93:25-29) 
who killed the iSuran. 

The Paripadal has eight long poems on Murugan (Nos. 5, 8, 
9, 14, 17, 18, 19 and 21). They describe him as the rider on the 
elephant called Pinimukam, the wielder of the vel (spear) and the 
destroyer of Suran, who took the form of a mango tree, and as the 
god who cleft asunder the hill called Kiravuncham (Krauncha). 
The story of his birth is also narrated. He is described as the off¬ 
spring of the god that destroyed the three cities (Siva), generated 
in the womb of Uma, when at the request of Indra, the foetus 
was split into many parts, and given to him. From him the rishis 
took the parts and sacrificed them into the fire, and gave them as 
avi (havirbhdga) to all the six Krittikd patnis^ Arundati excepted. 
And to each of them was bom a child, all laid on one lotus blossom 
in the poygai (pond) in the Himalaya (Saravana-p-poygai), so 
that they reunited into one. This incorporates the Skanda- 
Karttikeya-Saravanabhava-Shanmukha cult with Murugan. Even 
as a child Murugan is said to have withstood a further attack by 
Indra’s vajra when he split again into six only to reunite, and the 
awestruck Indra made Murugan, the Commander— 'Sendpati* of the 
celestials and gave his daughter Devanai (Davasena) in marriage 
to him. Indra gave him also the peacock, Agni the pet cock, Yama 
the goat, and the other gods, the we.':pons and attributes, viz,, the 
maran, sword, spear, axe, battle-axe (malu ), the kanicci and 
kanali, mdlai (akshamdla) and bell which he held in his twelve 
hands. Another context mentions the pdsa as one of them. This 
would show that as Devasenapati he was armed with all the 
weapons and attributes of the other devas produced from their 
own bodies (safcti). Tirupparankunram was his abode where all 
the gods went to worship him. His consort was Valli and he was 
installed there in the temple as the god of the Ka^ambu and the 
beloved son (Skanda-Masilamani) of the god with the darkened 
throat (Nilakantha; Siva) and the goddess who was without ble¬ 
mish (Masili-UmS). His espousing Valli the offspring of the deer, 
by the kalavu method, is said to have often made his other spouse, 
Devanai, the daughter of Indra, jealous and weep. He is stated to 
have married Vajli in his earthly abode while Devanai was his 
celestial spouse. His mount is mentioned as the elephant—pitii- 
mukam drndu —in some contexts (5:2) and as the peacock— mayin^ 
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mel’^idyiru —^in others (18:26). The peacock banner is mentioned 
along with the elephant mount in another place (17:48). The 
cock is mentioned only as his pet. His body is likened to the 
colour of fire, his garment and garland red, the colour of the shaft 
of his vel coral and his face was like the rising sun. 

The Tirumurugarruppadaiy forming the later invocatory piece, 
by Nakkirar, to a collection of earlier poems in the Pattuppdfpu, 
is a more elaborate description not only of the god, but also of 
his six abodes (later called podai-tndw), on which are based prac¬ 
tically all the later concepts of Murugan revealed in mediaeval 
sculpture, and the much later Tiruppugal. 

The elephant mount is not commonly found or mentioned in 
sculptures or texts outside the Tamil country, and this concept 
persists in the Tamil country till the close of the tenth or eleventh 
century A.D. The Padirruppattu (11:6) and the Puram (56: 7-8) 
are perhaps, the first to mention this 

**kadum-cina->viral vel kaliru iimddngu^’ 

(Padirruppattu) 

mani’-mayil uyariya-’rmxd venri^p 
pini muka urdi — on Seyydnum ena 

(Puram) 

The peacock as the banner is first mentioned in Aham^ and 
later in the Paripddaly quoted above, and again in the Tirumuru- 
gdrruppadai (line 122) where too the mount is said to be the 
elephant: 

pal port raannai vel kodi uyariya 
odiyd vilavin Nediyon kunrattu 

(Aham: 149:15-16). 

The Silappadihdram (14:10) is the first to mention a temple 
of the god whose banner was the cock, instead of the peacock. 

Kdli-c^-cevar^kodiydn kottamum 
as also Tirumurugdrruppadai (line 38) 

Kdli-dngipa venradni virarko^i 

The cock banner along with the sakti or vel is mentioned in 
Brihatsamhitd (Ch. 57) dated c. 550 A.D. as ^^Skaudah Kumara-- 
rupah sakti dhard harhi ketuscha*\ The Mahdhhdrata (III, 231, 
16) associates the cock as his pet and plaj^ng —tvam kn^ase 
Shanmukha kukkutena yatheshta nanavidha kdrnariipL Murugar^ 
as the six-faced God finds mention for the first time in the Ailap^ 
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padihdram (5:170)— Arumuka^c-cevvel ani tikal koyilum, and the 
Tirumurugarruppadcii (lines 91-118) explains the significance of 
each one of the six faces and twelve arms. However, six-faced 
forms of Murugan, known as Arumukam or Shanmukha is not 
known from early sculpture in the Tamil country except perhaps 
one from Kahchl now in the Madras Museum, c. tenth century 
A.D. The Tevdram has nearly forty references to Murugan, where 
in most of them Siva is extolled as the father of Kumaran, also call¬ 
ed Sendan, Kadamhan, Vel, Kandan, Murugavel, Saravanattdn, 
Velan and in one instance Arumukan, who was the husband of 
Valli, the Kurava maiden, and who weilded the cock banner and 
destroyed Surapanman. 

Evidences, numismatic, sculptural and epigraphic, are nume¬ 
rous, showing that Skanda was as much popular in the rest of 
India as in Tamilakam, from the beginning of the Christian era. 
The coins of Huvishka and the Yaudheyas, the sculptures of the 
Guptas, Ikshvakus, Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas, and the inscrip¬ 
tions of the early Pallavas and Kadambas attest to this. Recently 
a Karttikeya temple in brick has been excavated in the Ikshvaku 
capital of Vijayapuri in Nagarjunakonda and two sculptures of 
Skanda, as Kumara, holding his pet cock in his left arm pressed 
against the hip, illustrate the reference made to this feature (“^el- 

wvarawam”, Paripa4ol, 5:58). 

As against this wealth of references early and contemporary 
in the indigenous literature, and the profusion of scriptural, numis¬ 
matic and epigraphic evidence from outside, it is surprising to 
note that, excepting one or two cases, temples dedicated solely to 
Skanda as the principal deity are not seen and even the number 
and variety of sculptures representing him in the Tamil country 
during the period 600-1000 A.D. are rather meagre. The Sahadeva 
ratha in Mamallapuram was perhaps intended for Skanda, but one 
cannot be sure about this even. The sculpture of a two-armed 
deity seated on the neck of an elephant in the upper tier of the 
eastern face of the Arjuna ratha, generally supposed to represent 
Indra, may alternatively be Skanda, judging from the literary 
references cited above, particularly the Tirumurugdrruppadai 
(109-110). The posture of one hand, the right, wielding the 
ankusa and the other placed on the left thigh covered by the fine 
dotii garment is described as follows:— 

nalam peru kalingattu. kutangin misaiyaiai iyu^ 
toYukai, ankusan ka4&va voru kai 
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There is a similar sculpture on the east of the upper tier of Muvar 
Kovil vimana in Ko^umbalur. The earliest principal representa¬ 
tions in some of the Mahendra and Mamalla cave temples and 
rathas dedicated to Siva seem to have been Somaskanda panels in 
painting, stucco or wooden relief with Skanda, represented as a 
child on the lap of Uma. From the time of Parameisvaravarman I 
to the time of Dantivarman Pallavamalla, these are carved as stone 
reliefs on the hind wall of the sanctum of the cave and structural 
temples. They are absent in the Muttaraiyar and P^dya cave 
temples, and among the latter the Tirupparahkunram cave temple 
alone contains a Sdmaskanda group in the sanctum of the Siva 
shrine. On the eastern face of the ground floor or first tala of the 
Dharmaraja ratha youthful Skanda is sculptured in the niche at 
the southern end. In the northern shrine of the Trimurti cave 
temple, he is represented as Brahma-Sasta, youthful, four-armed 
and with the attributes of Brahma, thus showing his superiority over 
Brahma. Instead of interpreting this by tlie usual Agamic story 
used by Gopinatha Rao to explain this sculpture, it may perhaps 
be taken to illustrate the almost contemporary local version 
embodied in the Tirumurugdrruppadai (150-170). This refers to 
the cursing of Brahma by Murugan and his imprisonment, and the 
deputation of the devas including 6iva and Vishnu for his release. 

In the Pandya country in which and on the borders of which, 
the earlier Sangam and post-Sahgam works locate the earlier 
known Murugan temples, the sculptures again are not many. The 
rock-cut cave temple (9th century A.D.) called Ladankovil, adjoin¬ 
ing the Narasimha cave temple in Anaimalai, Madurai District, 
is the only example of a cave temple solely dedicated to Subrah- 
manya. He is seated in the sanctum with his consort Valli, also 
seated, to his left. The most interesting feature of this temple is 
the presence of both the peacock and cock dhvajas sculptured in 
the shallow niches one either side of the shrine entrance. Perhaps 
this marks the transition phase, when the peacock banner of the 
earlier texts gave place to the cock banner of later descriptions 
(Silappadihdram, Tirumurugdrruppadai and Tevdram) and the 
peacock became more the mount. In the Tirupparahkunram cave 
temple, where Subrahmanya happens to be the chief deity in 
worship to-day, he occupies a subsidiary place on the back wall of 
the rock-cut mandapa facing north, into which the two principal 
rock-cut shrines dedicated to Siva and Vishpu situated on the 
western and eastern ends face. The original dedication of the 
temple was to Siva, as the principal deity, in 773 A.D. according 
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to the inscription there. The Durga shrine at the centre of the 
hind wall of the manda^a was a slightly later addition formed by 
scooping away on either side of it, and it is in these two scooped-in 
parts that we find Subrahmanya on the east and Ganapati on 
the west of the Durga shrine. Gopinatha Rao, while looking for 
Jyeshtha mentioned in the inscription referred to mistook the 
Subrahmanya figure, now covered with stucco, for a camouflaged 
Jyeshtha. Hence his remarks mentioned already. Subrahmanya, 
four-armed, is seated, with his consort by his side on his left and 
a ris/ii-like figure on the right. In front of the seat is a group 
of sculptures showing the peacock, the elephant, two ganas, a ram 
and another gana holding aloft a kukkutadhvaja or cock-banner. 
On the lateral wall of the Durga shrine, adjacent to Subrahmanya, 
is Brahma. Over Subrahmanya are shown Surya and Chandra 
in the flying posture. 

Another interesting sculpture of Subrahmanya as Kumara is 
found in the rock-cut Siva cave temple called Malaikkolundisvaram 
in Tirumalai, Ramanathapuram District. The sculpture occupies 
a large niche on the wall of the rock-cut man4(^pa in front of the 
shrine cell. Kumara, is shown standing as a youth in dvihhanga, 
his left hand placed on the raised up left hip in kati and the right 
hanging down with palm in front of his right thigh. To his right 
is a dwarf gana holding the long stalk of an umbrella, slant over 
the head of Kumara, suggesting the story of his dancing the Kwdai- 
dttam, with the slant parasol as the screen, during his battle with 
the avunavy as described in Sllappadikdram (22:52-53). On the 
same side is planted a tall dhvajastambha with a cock ensign on 
top. To the left of Kumara is a kneeling devotee. In front of the 
pedestal are carved the reliefs of a ram on the right and a peacock 
on the left facing each other. 

These two sculptures would clearly indicate that, in addition 
to the Elephant and Peacock mounts, Subrahmanya had sometimes 
a third mount the Ram, as suggested in the Tiirumurugdrruppadcii 
(210), where it is called takar (ram) 

takarar^mannaiyan pukar 

il sevalam kodiya nediyon 

The Purapporul Venhdmdlai also describes his ram mount as 
elakam. 

Elakam merkon4u Ilaiydn ikal venrdn 
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This would emphasis© his association with an aspect of Agni, 
whose vehicle it is. The cock banner in the latter example is in 
accordance with the later concepts. The peculiarities in these two 
sculptures, particularly, the ram, are not described by Gopinatha 
Rao. 

The lower rock-cut cave temple in Tiruchirapalli contains on 
the back wall of the mandapa, which has two shrines one at 
either end dedicated to Siva and Vishnu as in Tirupparahlcunram, 
a standing figure of Subrahmanya as Kumara, four-armed. He 
occupies the second niche from the west, next to that of Ganapati. 
On the northern face of the second storey of the Pandya mono¬ 
lithic vimdna, the Vettuvankovil in Kalugumalai, is a fine seated 
form of Subrahmanya, four-armed, holding a rosary in one hand, 
the upper left, and what appears to be sakti in the upper right. 
An almost similar but slightly later sculpture belonging to the 
Pallava-Chola transition, perhaps in the time of Aparajita (885- 
903), is known from Tiruvorriyur. An example of Subrahmanya 
as Sikhivdhana (Tdrakdri) is found in one of the panels in the 
Punjai temple, Tanjore District, and another seated figure of large 
dimensions, now unfortunately broken, with a comparatively small 
peacock below, from Kanchlpuram, now placed in the Madras 
Museum, can be attributed to the tenth century A.D. The P^dya 
cave temple in Muvaraivenran, Ramanathapuram District, dedi¬ 
cated to iSiva, contains in the mavidapa a sculpture of Sikhivdhana, 
Le., Subrahmanya on the peacock, which is obviously a later addi¬ 
tion of the eleventh century A.D. The sculpture relief of Subrah¬ 
manya with Valli and Devasena, standing on the hind wall of the 
rock-cut mandapa of the Siva cave temple called Umaiyand^r tem¬ 
ple in Tirupparankunram is likewise a later addition to the Pandya 
cave temple and is later than the 11th century A.D. 

The construction of a temple solely dedicated to Subrahmanya, 
in Kannanur in the Pudukkottai area of the present Tiruchira¬ 
palli district, in the middle of the tenth century A.D. marks perhaps 
the fresh spurt that the Murugan cult had, from this time onwards. 
Till then, the rise of the Bhdkti movement, giving greater promi¬ 
nence to 6iva and Vishnu by the Nayanmars and Alvars seems 
to have lessened the importance of the Murugan of earlier times. 
The Balasubrahmanya temple in Ka:pnanur is unique in being an 
all-stone structural temple of the Pallava-Chola transition. Mudh 
like all the 6iva temples of the period having the nandi at the four 
corners round the gnva above the shrine, it has four elephants, the 
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vdhana of Subrahmanya at the four comers on top of the vinvana 
round the gn^va and another elephant placed in front of the shrine, 
again like the nandi of a Siva temple. The original idol in the sanc¬ 
tum is unfortunately broken. The inscriptions also call it the Bala- 
subrahmanya temple. The earlier forms of Subrahmanya of the 
Pallava-Chola transition in the Pudukkottai area {Pudukkottai 
State Manual, II, 1, p. 698) are represented with the hand in 
position called ‘cinmudra’ or with the akshamdld along with the 
characteristic weapon sakti as in the Kamianur temple and in the 
subshrine of the Tirukkattalai Siva temple. The one in the 
subshrine of the Narttamalai Vijayalayacholisvaram has a flaming 
head-dress. The figure on the upper tier of the Kannanur vimdna 
on the southern side is that of Dandapani. In the 9th century 
temple at Kandiyur the standing two-armed figure of Kumara, 
holding a sakii in his right and a conch in his left hand is unique. 
Perhaps the conch symbolises him as a victor in battle.*^ 

In the great temple at Tanjore are epigraphical references to 
Rajaraja I and his relatives presenting bronze images—of Subrah¬ 
manya, along with those of Ganapati, Vishnu and Surya and other 
icons of Siva. Like the other five contemporary cults, the Kau- 
mara cult also received the reformatory touches of Sankara in the 
first quarter of the ninth century A.D. 

Brahma 

The concept of Brahma as the creator of the universe was 
known from very early times as evidenced by references to him 
in the PuranJdnuru (194:5) and Narrinai (240:1) 

“Pa4ciittdn manra, appanpilalan^^ 
and 

^^Ayte kamma, ivvulaku padaitton^^^ 

He is called ^Hodankarkan tonriya mudiyavan^^, Le. “He, the 
primordial who appeared at the very beginning of creation” in 
Kalittokai (1:2 line 1). His lotus seat, and his origin from the navel 
of Vishpu are referred to in the post-Sangam works. The trinity 


37. Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South India, 1957-58— 
pp. 54-55, where the author of the article takes the cfonch to symbolise the 
pranava and hence identifies the form as D^ika-Subramanya or Svami- 
nltha or Gmumurti, a concept, which appears to have not so much deve¬ 
loped as in later times, 

7 
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Brahma, Vishnu and Siva as the chief Gods, and their respective 
duties are indicated in Tirumurugdrruppa4o>i (160-63), The three 
gods are also freely mentioned in their respective capacities in 
the hjmms of the Nayanmars and Alvars with Siva as the dominant 
of the three by the former and Vishnu by the latter. For example 
the eighth verse in the decads of Sambandar extols Siva as greater 
than Brahma and Vishnu. 

Trimurti 

The first creation of Pallava Mahendravarman I was the cave 
temple at Mandagappattu with three shrine cells, where in his own 
inscription he says that he made this divine abode called %akshi^ 
tdyatanam^ (after his own title Lakshita) in equal importance, 
for the gods Brahma, isvara and Vishnu. It was only after 
this very first in the new mode of excavation of temples, into the 
live rock, for the Trimurtis that he started making separate tem¬ 
ples for Siva or Vishnu. Mamalla again has his earlier cave tem¬ 
ple in Tirukkalukunram, completed immediately after his conquest 
of Vatapi (642 A.D.), where the main shrine is dedicated to Siva, 
with sculptures of Vishnu and Brahma, one op either side of the 
shrine entrance. Again Paramesvaravarman I excavated the so- 
called Ramanuja mandapa cave temple and the Dharmaraja 
mandapa cave temple, called Atyanta-kama Pallavei§varam in 
Mamallapuram, with three shrine cells, apparently for the Trimurti, 
the central one being for Siva. 

In the Trimurti cave temple in Mamallapuram, datable to¬ 
wards the close of Parameisvara’s reign (700 A.D.) significantly 
enough, the place of Brahma in his shrine on the north is taken 
by Brahmasasta, indicating the dominance of Subrahmanya, or his 
equation with Brahma. In the structural temples of Rajasimha, 
eg. the Shore temple, the Kailasanatha temple and the Panamalai 
temple, Brahma and Vishnu find their places on the inner faces 
of either walls of the antardla or vestibule flanking the passage 
into the shrine. This practice continues till the later PaUava times, 
while in the Virattan^vara temple at Tiruttani, as also in many 
of the early Chola temples, Brahma occupies the northern niche 
on the outer wall of the virmna, and Vishnu is relegated to the 
western niche behind the sanctum, who in the early Chd}a times 
is often displaced by forms of Harihara or Ardhanari, which again 
by about the middle of the tenth century give place to the Linga- 
puranamurti or Annamalaiyar. In the case of the Pandya mono¬ 
lithic temple, Ve^uva^dil in Kalugumalai, the place of BrahmS 
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on the northern side of the gnva is taken by Subrahmanya, as in 
the Trimurti cave temple. Separate shrines for Brahma are evi¬ 
dent from the large early Choja sculptures of Brahma in the round 
from Tiruvaiyaru, Karuttattahkudi and Kandiyur in the Tanj ore 
District. While in all the sculptural representations Brahma is 
shown with four faces (three visible in bas-reliefs) and without a 
beard, there are a few, as in the example from the wall niche in 
Kandiyur, where he is shown bearded as in the northern 
examples.38 

The combination in about the middle of the eighth century 
A.D. of the Trimurti concept and the gods of the shanmaia or six 
creeds viz., Saiva, Vaishnava, Ganapatya^ Kaumdra, Saura and 
Sdkta is remarkably illustrated in the lower rock-cut cave temple 
in Tiruchirapalli. It consists of a long rock-cut mandapa facing 
south with two shrine cells, one at either end, east and west. 
The east facing shrine is dedicated to Siva and is empty as in all 
earlier examples, the west facing one dedicated to Vishnu contain¬ 
ing his sculpture. The back wall of the mau^apa in between has 
five large niches with five prominent sculptures of Ganesa, 
Kumara, Brahma, Surya and Durga, from west to east in the 
order mentioned. Thus with Siva and Vishnu in either end shrine, 
and Brahma in the middle niche at the centre of the mandapa^ 
the Trimurti group is complete, and, excluding him the rest will 
make up the shanmata group. This is anticipated slightly earlier 
in the Trimurti cave temple of Paramesvaravarman I at Mamalla- 
puram where we have a combination of Brahma and Subrah¬ 
manya in the northern shrine, Siva in the middle shrine, Vishnu 
in the southern shrine and a Durga niche to the south of it. Gana- 
pati and Surya alone are omitted. 

This norm set by this combination in the heart of the Chola 
country, lying between the Pallava country in the north and the 
P^dya country in the south, was apparently followed up in the 
respective regions with slight variations. Thus in the Pallava 
country, where the construction of stone structural tem¬ 
ples was in vogue by this time, the arrangement came 
to be as follows:—Ganapati in the niche on the south 
waD of the ardhamav4o>pa, and Dakshinamurti in the south wall 
of the garhhagriha, Vishnu in the west, and Brahma on the north 


38. Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South India, 1957-58, 
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walls of the garhhagriha and DurgS on the north wall of the 
ardhama'n4apa with the elimination of Surya and Subrahmanya, 
perhaps because the former was represented by Vishnu and the 
latter, as Desika, was represented by Brahma or Dakshinamurti. 
Such an arrangement is found in the Mukteisvara, Iravatanesvara 
and Tripurantak^vara temples in Kanchi and the Virattan^vara 
in Tiruttani. This becomes a feature of the temples of the Pallava- 
Chola transition and subsequent Chola temples, throughout the 
Tamil country. 

In the P&idya country, where cave temples were excavated 
till the close of the tenth century, the Tirupparahkunram cave 
temple, of plan almost similar to the lower cave temple at Tiru- 
chirapalli has its mati^apa facing north with shrine cells for Svia 
in the form of Somaskanda (and lingo) ^ and Vishnu on the west 
and east ends. Soon after the excavation of the cave temple by 
Sattan Ganavati in 773 A.D., his wife added the Durga shrine by 
excavating into the back wall of the mandapcL at its centre with 
sculptures of Subrahmanya and Ganapati in the recesses of equal 
dimension to its west and east. Here the Surya of the shanmata 
is shown over Subrahmanya and Brahma of the Trimurti group 
on the adjacent wall. The cave temples at Tirumalapuram, 
Tirunelveli District and 6evilippatti, Ramanathapuram District, 
having a single shrine cell for Siva in each case, have sculptures of 
Ganapati, Vishnu, and Brahma, Surya and Subrahmanya being 
omitted. Surya and Subrahmanya, however, did not remain out 
of the group in worship for long, for soon in the Pallava-Choja 
transition and early Chola temples they found separate shrines in 
the ashtaparimra, or the eight shrines surrounding the main 
virrmna, a scheme which continued till the close of the eleventh 
century A.D. 

It may be recalled here that close on this, in the first quarter 
of the ninth century A.D., Sankara reformed the six cults viz., 
those of Siva, Vishnu, Ganapati, Kumara (Subrahmanya), Surya 
and Sakti, extolling at the same time the concept of Siva as the 
teacher par excellence —^Dakshinamurti. 

Chandesa 

Commencing from the period of the Pallava-Chola transition 
(850-950 A.D.) the ashtaparimra included also the shrine of 
Chan^etSa or Chan^ikesvara (or Tan^esvara in inscriptions) fol- 
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lowing the impetus given by the Tivdram hymnists. This became 
a regular, and dominant feature of the Siva temples of the Tamil 
country in the succeeding epochs. The earliest sculpture depicting 
the story of Siva blessing Chandesa and making him his primary 
servant— mulabhritya —is to be found in Mamallapuram. One is 
on the second tala of the Dharmaraja ratha which was brought to 
its present stage of completion by Paramesvaravarman I (670-700 
A.D.). The sculpture inside the central shrine of the Mahisha- 
mardini cave temple, where also work continued to be done till 
the time of Paramesvara I, is unique among the Somaskanda 
sculptures in that it contains besides the usual Siva, Uma and 
Skanda, with Vishnu and Brahma in the background on either 
side, a recumbent nandi and a devotee, kneeling, and Siva holding 
what appears to be a garland in one of his hands, suggesting the 
Chand^nugraha form. 

There are about eighteen references to the story of Chand^^ 
in the hymns of Appar, Sambandar and Sundarar in the Tevdram, 
eight by Appar (4627, 4636, 4792, 4808, 5243, 5928, 5965 and 6431), 
seven by Sambandar (521, 670, 1147, 3378, 3805 and 4039), and 
four by Sundarar (7382, 7619, 7786 and 8121). Manikkavacakar 
refers to him in the Tiruvdcakam, 319 {Tiruttorwkkam, 7). 

A few more sculptures of Chandesanugrahamurti, are to be found 
in the structural temples of the Pallavas. It was Rajaraja Chola I 
who built a prominent and separate shrine for Chand'^a, imme- 
diately to the north of the vestibule of the main vimdna in Tanjore 
and thereafter it has become a regular feature, occupying the same 
place in the plan of all Siva temples till today in the south. The 
best sculpture of Chande^nugrahamurti is the well-known one on 
the northern wing of the eastern face of the main virndna in 
Gahgaikondacholapuram, built by Rajendra Chola I. If instead of 
a mere sculpture depicting the story of Chandesa, as in the 
Mamallapuram sculptures mentioned, and, as many other stories 
relating to Siva’s deeds are, Chandesa comes to occupy a position 
equal to that of the other deities in the ashfaparimra pantheon 
of the Pallava-Chola transition, it is because of the recognition of 
nis peatness and divinity by the Nayanmars. This again may 
possibly be an indication of the period of the three Nayanmars as 
between 650-850 A.D. It is to be noted also that in ibis’ respect 
Ch^desa has come to enjoy a unique preference among the 
earher devotees, prior to the Tev&ram hymnists. 
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6iva 

Even the earliest mention of 6iva in the Aham and Puram 
collections reveal a developed iconographic concept of Siva the 
god, who is not identified with any pre-existing local god under 
a local name, as Vishnu, Balarama and Subrahmanya, for example, 
were under such local names as Mayon, Valiydn or Murugan. His 
abode is the Al or Alam (pipal) tree and he is the three-eyed 
god, who gave the four ancient works—^the vedas, and the place of 
his worship was the open space in front of the tree— ulamurram, 

ndnmarai mudu mil mukkat selvan 
dlamurram 

(Aham, 181: 16-17) 

Again, Puram (166: 1-4), states that the thoroughly conceived 
ancient work, consisting of four divisions—^the vedas and the six 
parts or angas —^were ever residing in the mouth of Siva, the pri¬ 
mordial being of the hoary past. 

nanru dynda nU nimir sadai 
mudu mudalvan vdy pdhddu, 
onru purinda tr-iravdin, 
dxu uuamda oru mudu nul 

(Puram, 166: 1-4) 

The idea is repeated many times in the Tevdram and Tirumcakam 
hymns. 

Narrium (343:4) and Puram (198:9; 199:1) speak of the divi¬ 
nity of the Al tree as Kadavul dlam, due to its being the residence 
of god, evidently Siva, as would be clear from the other descrip¬ 
tions, eg., Kalittokai (81:7; 83:14), Sirupdndrruppadxii (line 97) of 
the Pattuppdttu collection. The Manimekalai (3:144) and ^ilap- 
padihdram (Ch. 24) refer to iSiva as Alamar-^elvan, while the 
Tirumurugdrruppadai (1-256) gives the variant AUkelu-kadavul. 
Puram (56) describes him as the god with matted locks, niddy 
like the fire, and the blackened throat (NUakavfha), who wields 
the invincible weapon called main (axe) and who holds aloft the 
banner of the bull. 

erru valari uyariya eri marul avir sa4(ii 
7ntt/[Tu arum ka'^ci maui mi^rro^um, 

{Putam, 56 : 1 - 2 ) 
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Again Puram (55: 1-5) describes him as the god of the dark throat 
(Ntlakantha) with a third eye in his forehead, who wielding the 
bow, that was the great mountain (meru) strung by the snake 
(Vdsuki), destroyed the three cities (tripura) and vouchsafed 
victory to the mighty gods (as Tripurantaka). 

cmgu malai peru vil pdmhu k6R4 
oru kavui koTjdu mu eyil udarri 
peru viral amararkku venri tanda 
karai midarru anrjul Kdmar-^enni 
pirai nudal vilangum oru kan 

{Puram, 55: 1-5) 

The third eye and the black throat (THuetra and Nlldkarytha) are 
described again in Puram (91:5) as 

pal purai pirai nudal polinda senni 
nilamani midarru oruvan 

{Puram, 91: 5-6) 


The Kalittokai in two contexts (i, 2, lines 1-5 and ii, 38, 
lines 1-5) describes Siva as Tripurantaka with three eyes (Mufc- 
kauTiun) who at the request of the gods headed by the Patriarch 
who appeared even at the very beginning (Brahma) destroyed 
the three cities and as one who wielded the mountain as his bow 
and punished the ten-headed arakkan {Rdvana) when he tried to 
uplift the Himalaya, where he was seated along with his consort 
Uma (Uma-sahita). 


and 


todangar kan tonriya mudiyavan mudaldka, 
adangdddr midal mya amarar vandu irattalin, 
madangal pdl sinai-imayam sey avunarai-k 
kadandu adu munpodu Mukkauyndn mu eyilunh 
udanrakhdl 

{Kalittokai, i, 2: lines 1-5) 


imaiya vil vdngiya ^rnjadai andanan 
umai amarndu uyar malai irundanandka, 
aiAru talaiyin arakkar kdmdn 
todip-poli tadakdcaiyin knl pukundu, am malai 
edukkal sellddu ulappavan pola 

{Kalittogai, ii, 38: lines 1-4) 
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The Tirumurugarruppa4<ii (lines 151-54) of the Pattuppdftu col¬ 
lection, has again the same Uma-Maheisvara, Ardhanari, Viisha- 
bhadhvaja and Tripurantaka concepts. 

. vel eru 

valam vayin uyariya, palar pukal tini tol 
Umai amamdu vilangiim, imaiyd Mukkan 
mu-eyil murukkiya, muran miku-selvanum 

The Mavimekalai (i, 54-55) describes him as the god with 
the third eye in the fore-head and as the first among the gods, the 
godlings of the city coming last in the series. 

nudal vili ndttattu Iraiydn mudaldka-p 
pativdl sadukkatUi-t-teyimm %ru <dka 

The jSilappadikdram in two contexts (6:40-45; 28:66-75) describes 
Siva as the dancer, dancing the mode called Kodukotti or Kottic- 
cedam (the dance of victory) along with Uma, and the dance 
called Pdridarangam for Brahma, as the charioteer of Tripurantaka, 
to witness 

Tiripuram eriya-t-tevar venda, 
eri muka-p-perambu eval ketpa, 

Umaiyaval oru tirandka, ongiya 
Imaiyavan ddiya Kodukkotti udalum; 
ter mun ninra tisai mukan kdnia, 

Pdradi (Bhdrati) yddiya viyan Pdndarangamum; 

and: 

Tirunilai-c-cevadi silamhu vdy pulamhavum, 
pari taru sen kaiyil padu parai drppavum, 
sen-kan dyiram tirukkurippu arulavum, 
senjadai senru tisai mukam alamhavum; 
pddakam padaiyddu, svtdakam tulangddu 
mekalai oliyddu, menmulai asaiyddu, 
vdr kulai adddu, mani-k-kulal avilddu, 

Umaiyaval oru tiran dka, ongiya 
Imaiyavan ddiya, Kotti^c-^cedam 

Kali (Durga) making Siva dance, as mentioned in Silappadihdram 
(20:34-40) has already been referred to. This image of the dancer 
with the jata-mai^ala whisking in space and Uma watching or 
dancing anticipate some features of the Ananda tdr^dava icono¬ 
graphy of later times, peculiar to the Tamil country. The same 
work (2:38-39) hints at the ChandrajSekhara aspect of Siva as one 
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“who wore with grace the crescent moon while the gods stood 
adoring him’’. 

Kulavi-Utingal imaiyavar etta 
alako^u mvditta . 

periyon taruka-tiru nudal 

From thousands of hymns in the Tevaram we get an idea of 
the iconography of some of the important forms or aspects of Siva 
such as Ardhanari (3937) Umamah^vara (97), Ekapada (234), 
Ekapada Trimurti (1382), Gahgadhara (2567), Gahga visarjana 
(4113), Kahkala (6528), Kaly^asundara (7380), Gajari (1988, 
4472), Kamadahana (4819), Kalari (212), Kirata (6585), 
Harihara (4804), Sadasiva (3545), Chandesanugraha (6413), 
Chandrai^khara (1), Somaskanda (6498), Dakshinamurti (7894), 
Tripurantaka (113), Pasupata (6743), Bikshatana (12), Bhujanga- 
trasa (2), Bhairava (2891), Rishabaruda (1), Ling5dbhava (138, 
6175, 6984), Vishapaharana (2) and Jalandhara (4112). 

Such rare forms, including some dancing ones, as Garu^antika 
(6780), Kurmasamhara (2), Sakala Siva (3545), Chakradana 
(4638), Chandatandava (4824), Sadanritta (4528), Sarabhamurti 
(7275), 'Sardulahara (733), Simhaghna (8235), Dakshayajhahata 
(7191), Brahmasirah-khanda (1411), Raktabikshaprasadana (7183), 
and Varahasamhara (2) are also mentioned. 

Many of the common ones are mostly found in the sculptures 
of the period between 600 and 1000 A.D. in the Pallava, Pandya, 
Muttaraiya, and early Chola temples. 

In the eighth verse of every one of his decads, Sambandar 
refers to the incident of Havana trying to lift the Kailasa on which 
Siva and Uma were seated and to Siva’s pressing it down by his 
toe, causing Havana’s discomfiture. This story in sculpture occurs 
for the first time in the late Pallava structural temples dating after 
730 A.D. eg. in the Muktesvara, Matahgesvara and Piravatanes- 
vara in Kanchi, and in the Tirupparahkunram Pandya cave temple 
(773 A.D.) to the west of its facade. Similar sculptures in Ellora, 
also belong to a period after 750 A.D. Such a sculpture is absent 
in the Pallava-Chola transition or early Ch5la times, and is again 
to be found as a rare instance in the Palaiyarai temple dating 
after 1100 A.D. This again seems to be indicative of the con¬ 
temporaneity of the Naya^ars and the Kalittokai with this period 
700-850 A.D. 

8 
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Dakshinamxjrti 

Perhaps the references to Siva as the lord of the four vedas 
and as one seated under the banyan tree in the AhaifW/riuTu are 
the germs of the later concept of Dakshinamurti. Earlier sculptures 
of Siva as Mahayogi, are known from elsewhere, 
ndlam noirum nalam kelu nallisai 

nan marai mudu nul mukkat-celvan ^ 

dlamurram kavin pera-t-tai iya 
poygai iulnda poUl manai makalir 

{Aham 181: 15-18). 

But the earliest sculpture of Siva as Dakshinamurti, perhaps 
another unique southern concept, is in the Kailasanatha temple in 
Kanchl (730 A.D.) where it occurs on the southern wall of the 
vimdnas of the Rajasimhesvara and Mahendravarmesvara and on 
the southern wall of the Olakkannesvara in MamaUapuram, also 
built by Rajasimha (700-730 A.D.). Subsequently the sculpture 
occurs in the Muktesvara, Airavatesvara, Iravatanesvara, PiravMa- 
n^vara and Tripurantakesvara in Kanchi, on the southern side of 
the second storey of the Pandya monolith called Vettuvan Koil in 
Kalugumalai, and on the south wall of the vimdna of the Viratta- 
nesvara at Tiruttani, built in Pallava Aparajita’s time (903 A.D.). 
It becomes a regular component of all Siva temples thereafter, 
placed in its different forms in the niches of the various talas or 
storeys of the vimdna. Sambandar refers to Dakshinamurti, the 
Guru or teacher as follows: 

nul adainda kolkaiydle nunnadi kudutarku 
mdl adainda ndlvar ketka nalkiya nallarattai 
dladainda nUal mevi arumarai sonnadu cnne 
Sehdainda tankalanUc--Ceynalur meyavar^ 

(Tevdram 515; 1st Tirumurai, 48th decad, verse 1). 
Sundarar has it as follows: — 

hddu pottaraUkdcinnarar uluvai kadikkum pannakam 
pidUp-^arunfiyam, kodin mdtavar kuluvv4un 
ketpa kola dlnilar Idl aram pakara 

(Tevdram, 7894; 7th Tirumurai, 65th decad, verse 9). 

Appar refers to him as the Guru himself in two places (5566, 
6934). The Vaishnavite version in the Prahaifidham is that iSiva’s 
sitting under the banyan tree and preaching to the four disciples 
was by the blessings of Vishnu, 
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These appear to be only an elaboration of the earlier ideas of 
the Alamar selvan or Al kelu Kadavul and of Siva being the 
repository of the wisdom of the Vedas, reflected amply in earlier 
literature. The conception of Siva as the expounder of the truth 
of the Vedas, seated under the banyan or pipal tree, with four 
disciples, and often a deer imder him is strongly reminiscent of a 
similar and well known concept of the Buddha represented in the 
earlier sculptures, to which perhaps the Dakshin^urti concept 
may be traced. In the Orissan and Eastern Chalukyan (Biccavolu- 
East Godavari) temples (8th century) Lakulisa occupies the place 
of Dakshinamurti. Sankara too, who extolled this concept of 
Dakshinamurti, had four disciples. Significantly enough, the 
Dakshinamurti form, recognised as such, is found for the first time 
in the Chalukyan area, in the Sahgamesvara at Pattadakkal, built 
between 700 and 730 A.D. in the time of Ch^ukya Vijayaditya 
with the help of architects from the south, and modelled after the 
Pallava structural temples of Rajasimha. The earlier Dakshina- 
murtis are of the yoga or vydkhya type (meditation and exposi¬ 
tion) as in the Pallava examples cited and in the Pallava-Chola 
transition period. The Vtmdhara form often occurs as in the 
Muvarkoil, Kodumbalur and is mentioned by Appar (5214) 
and Sambandar (2388). The Dakshinamurti from the Vira^ 
tanesvara at Kau'^iyur is seated in half profile in a very 
easy posture with both legs bent at the knees and 
crossed over, a rather peculiar and characteristic pose.^^ The 
Jnana form is found as in Tiruvengaivaial, where he is again 
seated in the utkutikdsana, a pose suitable for meditation.^ 
Another specimen of Jnana Dakshinamurti is to be seen on the 
south wall of the sanctum of the Jambufcesvaram temple in 
N^ttamalai^i built in the year 1205 A.D. It is not also im- 
common to find the different forms of Dakshinamurti on the 
southern side of the various talas of a storeyed vimdna. The con¬ 
cept of Dakshin^urti becomes more clear in the Tiruvdcakam 
hymns of Manikkavacakar (270 and 287), viz., the conception that 
Siva sat under the dl tree and expounded the eternal truth to the 
four munis (Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana and Sanatkum^a) who 
desired to hear the same. 


3d. Transaction# of the Archaeological Society of South India, 1955-56< 

40. Gc^inatha Rao, Hindu Iconograpby U, i, pi. LXXV, fig. 1, 

41. Manual of the Pudukottai State, II, ii, p. 1078. 
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nanrSka n&lvarkkum nammaraiyin ut porulai 
anru Min ktUrundu, angu, aram uraittdn 

(Tirumcakam, 12— Tiruccaljal: 16, lines 1-2) 
and 

anru Ma nilal kU arumaraikal tarmruli 

(Tirumcakam, 12 — Tiruppuvalli: 13, line 1) 

It is to be noted here that many early temples of 6iva are 
^med after the Mam tree, such a Alahgadu, Tiruvalahgadu 
Tiruvalanturai, Alangudi, and TiruvaMvaram. 

Nataraja—Adavallan 

The dance of 6iva was an absorbing theme and is mentioned 
in the literature of the pre-Tevdram and Tevaram times including 
the Tiruvacakam. In fact the Tamils had concepts of particular 
types of dances for the different gods, as occasionally mentioned 
in the earlier works and more elaborately described in the Silap- 
padikaram (6:38-64), Kodukotti of 6iva, Pdndarangam of Bharati, 
Alliyattokuti and Mallddal of Vishnu Tudi and Kudai of Murugan, 
Kuiakkuttu of Krishna, Pedi of Kaman or Manmatha, MarakhM 
of Durga, Pdvai of 6eyyol (Lakshml) and the KadMyam of Indraiii. 

The dances of Siva and their sublimation into the Ananda 
tajidava of Natesa or Adavalldn, the Lord of dance, is perhaps the 
most important contribution of the Tamil country in the realm of 
concepts, art and iconography.^^a This climax, evidently, had not 
been reached in the time of the Temram hymnists as will be clear 
from a close scrutiny of their references to diva’s dance, parti¬ 
cularly those referring to the poses or attributes suggesting icono¬ 
graphy. Sambanda (576) mentions his dancing as Puyangar 
(Bhujanga tma), and KMiian-periya Kuttu (124) or KMika- 
tdmiava with the fire in one hand. In another decad (2881) he 
mentions the Kuncita pose of the leg—-Kalal valar kdl kuncittu 
ddimnum. His dancing to pacify Uma, who was jealous of his 
having received Ganga on his head, to the recitation of Sdmagdna, 
is mentioned by Appar (4428), a theme elaborated in early sculp¬ 
ture, as for example in the Muvarkoil, Ko^umbajur and ill 
Tiruvalisvaram. In another decad (4528) he describes Siva's 
dance as follows: “the anklets of the legs jingling, with the fire 
in the hand that was extended, the tresses sweeping the directions, 

41a. P. R. Srinivasan has dealt with this subject at some length in Roop* 
Lem, Vol XXVI and XXVH. 
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the Lord danceth”. The famous verse of Appar (4941) beginning 
^Kunitta puruvamum' and referring to his 'edutta porpddam^ 
(Kuncita), is too well known to be recited. Siva’s dancing the 
vattu with the heads of Vishnu and Brahma is also mentioned by 
Appar (6885). It is Sundarar alone who gives in one padikam 
(8137) the attributes held in three of the four hands of Siva, 
dancing in Sirrambalam, as damaru, bowl of fire, and snake. 
Manikkavacakar’s Tirumcakam, repeats the same ideas. 

The sculptures of the period amply corroborate the hymnists, 
again indicating their mutual chronological relation. The earliest 
sculpture of dancing Siva was discovered recently as a small panel 
on top of one of the facade pilasters of the rock-cut cave temple 
in Siyamangalam excavated by Mahendravarman I (c. 630 A.D.). 
It is a four-armed hhuiangatmsa form holding aloft a serpent over 
the head, with another serpent rearing up by the side, as in the 
early Chalukyan example in Badami and later ones in that area. 
The pose of the legs almost resembles that of the Ananda tan^ava 
form, which is rather rare in early sculpture, both in the Tamil 
and Ch^ukya areas. On the northern wall of the second tala of 
the Dharmaraja ratha is a sculpture of Siva dancing before Tandi-i> 
who is imitating him. In the Kailasanatha temple, K^chi, the 
peculiar pose of talasamsphdUta, which appears to have been a 
favourite of Rajasimha, is to be seen frequently. Two dancing 
forms of Siva in the Pandya cave temples in Sevilippatti and Tiru- 
malaipuram are of the four-armed cliatura variety. 

The only example of an ifght-armed dancing Siva is to be 
found in the P^dya cave temple III in Kunrakkudi, where the 
pose of the legs is again chatura. Such forms are also to be 
found in the later Pallava structural temples in Kanchi eg. the 
Matangesvara. The concepts of the greatness of Siva and Vishnu 
alike in being eight-armed are indicated by the Ashtabhujasvami 
temple with inscription recently excavated in Nagarjunakonda, by 
the name Aftabuyakaram for the Vishnu temple of Elanchi in the 
Prahandham hjrnins and the mention by Tirumangai in his Tiru- 
naraiyur padikam of Ko-Cengajian, as the one who built many 
temples for endoUUar or Siva (Prahandham 1505— Periya Tiru-^ 
moU, vi, 6, V. 8-Tirunaraiyur) and also Kalittokai (i). The restric¬ 
tion in the Tamil country to eight, and more often four, hands of 
dancing Siva, is in marked contrast to what one finds in the 
contemporary Cha|.ukyan and Bashtrakuta examples with as many 
as sixteen or eighteen hands. 
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It is only in the eighth century A.D. that we find the figure 
of the recumbent or crouching Muyalakan of paiia-like form, called 
also ApasTYidra, below the feet of the dancer. The example on the 
west of the facade of the Tirupparankunram cave temple (773 
A.D.) of Siva dancing in chatura over Muyalakan watched by 
Uma and other celestials, with Vishnu and others playing on musi¬ 
cal instruments, is the earliest of the kind in the Tamil country. 
An almost identical bronze, four-armed and dancing in chatura 
over recumbent muyalakan is known from a rare collection in the 
Bank of Italy assignable to the late 9th century A.D.'*^ Similar 
forms of about the same date as Tirupparankunram, particularly 
with Muyalakan, occur in the Virupaksha, where the pose is almost 
urdhvajdnu and in Mallikarjuna where it is chatura, both temples 
of Chalukyan origin in Pattadakkal, dating between 733-46 A.D. 
In Aihole (temple No. 9) we get both the eight-armed urdhvajdnu 
and the four-armed chatura with Muyalakan below. The much 
damaged dancing Siva, over the facade of the Mogalrajapuram cave 
temple in Vijayawada of the same date and of Eastern Chalukya 
(V^gichalukya) origin^ is a peculiar type of eight-armed 
urdhvajdnu with ApasTrvdra below, and similar in this and other 
respects to the Nallur Nataraja bronze of the later Pallava period, 
or the Pallava-Chola transition. The Kuram Nataraja of the late 
Pallava period is a four-armed urdhvajdnu dancing on Muyalakan, 
The fragmentary PaUava painting in Rajasimha’s temple in Pana- 
malai depicts the urdhvatdn4ava. The earliest representation of 
the typical Nataraja in the dnanda tdm^va form is to be found 
among the small and exquisite panels over the garbhagriha of the 
Tiruvalisvaram temple in the Tirunelveli District (c. 900-950 
A.D.), probably of Pandya origin. Subsequent Nataraja forms in 
the typical pose, in stone and bronze eg, the Tiruv^anga^u speci¬ 
mens are too well known to be detailed here. 

While the Tiruvalisvaram Nataraja sets the earlier limit for 
the dnanda tdirdava specimen with Muyalakan, it also seems to set 
the later limits for the Nayanmars. The mention of Muyalakan by 


42. Raghavan, V. Indian Awtiquitieg in Europe; Traneactions of the 
Archaeological Society of South India, 1956, fig. 7. 

43. This and other cave temi^es of Bezwada are obviously not of Vishjtiu- 
kun<^ or Pallava origin, as supposed by Dubreuil (The PaUavas, pp. 33, 
35) or Longhurst (Pallava Architecture I, pp. 5, 24-27) and following them 
others. Other architectural features apart,, the presence of Mutfodcdeon below 
dancing H&iva is itself sufficiently indicative of their date. 
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the earliet of the Temram saints, in four contexts (Appar-Temram 
5130, 6590, 7139 and 7185) is of importance in this connection as 
it would point to his date, in the above sculptural context as round 
about the commencement of the 8th century A.D. He speaks of 
Siva’s subjugation of the ferocious Muyaldkan, by trampling over 
him and his subsequent protection under his feet. It is Manikka- 
vacakar alone that refers to the Ananda ta/n^va as ananda-k-dcuttu 
in his Tiruvdcakam (588: Tiruimrttai, 43, verse 3) indicating again 
his later date. He also mentions in his Tiruvdcakam, (3: K^rtti-U 
tiru akaval, line 138) that Siva danced for the sake of Patanjali. 

Siva Linga 

It has already been stated that the sanctums in the early 
Pallava cave temples dating upto 730 A.D. in Tondaimandalam and 
dedicated to Siva were devoid of a 'linga* of Pallava origin.*^ Even 
in the structural temples of Rajasimha with the Somaskanda relief 
on the hind wall of the sanctum, forming the primary object of 
worship, the installation of the 'lingas' was an afterthought, as the 
in situ evidences would indicate. For example, in the Kailasanatha 
at Kjanchi the dvudaiyar base is too large for the floor area of 
the sanctum, occupying, as it does, the entire space and requiring 
secondary adjustment of the floor stones, leaving no circumambu- 
latory space. The top of the 'linga*, too, hides as in many other 
cases, the Somaskanda panel behind. In another case a vertical 
groove has been cut on the northern wall of the sanctum to help 
in slipping down into position of the part of the dvvdaiydr with 
the projecting spout. Even these 'lingas* in the Pallava structural 
temples, are of black stone, a material different from that of the 
construction, polished, and faceted, the facets being sixteen, 
reminiscent of the sixteen kalas of Soma or Siva. The cylindrical 
polished 'lingas^ of the same material that came in later lack often 
the sutra markings. In the southern group of cave temples of 
Pan<Jya or Muttaraiyar origin, the 'lingas^ in the sanctum are cut 
in situ out of the same rock, as are sometimes the nandis in the 
man4apas too, eg., Tirumayam and Tirumalapuram. Except in 
three instances, viz., Tirupparankunram, Pira^alai, and Tirumalai 
(Ramanathapuram), there is no bas-relief on the hind wall of the 


44. The only aberrant example is the cave temple at Melacheri of doubt¬ 
ful origin, that contains a rock-cut linga, as is to be found in the cave 
temples of the Pdndyas and Muttaraiyars in the south, and dating after 
700 AD, See Ancient India, No. 14 (1958), p. 123. 
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sanctum in these temples and some others like the Umaiyan-dar 
cave temple in Tirupparanku^am are devoid of even the rock- 
cut 'Unga\ In the lower rock-cut cave temple at Tiruchirapalli 
with two shmines, one at either end of the maridapa, the Vishnu 
sanctum at the eastern end contains a bas-relief sculpture of 
Vishnu, while the Siva sanctum at the western end, has neither a 
Somi^kanda panel nor a linga, either rock-cut or installed. This 
cave temple is non-Pallava, and is datable from other considera¬ 
tions to the middle of the 8th century A.D. In the Paiidya cave 
temple at Tirupparahkunram excavated in 773 A.D., of almost simi¬ 
lar design, the Vishnu sanctum contains a Vishnu relief and the Siva 
sanctum a Somaskanda panel on its back wall and the linga in 
front is installed and not rock-cut. These mark therefore the tran¬ 
sition from the worship of the iconic (Somaskanda) to the aniconic 
form (Siva linga) round about 800 A.D., a reversal of what obtain¬ 
ed earlier, and what has been persisting in the lower substrata of 
society throughout. 

In the decads of Sambandar the ninth verse refers to the 
attempts of Vishnu and Brahma to find out the feet or origin and 
the crest or end of Siva^s form, who is, in all these contexts, a 
huge pillar of fire or light (alar ptlamhu or talar pilamhu) tran¬ 
scending all space as sddi-linga (6577)— Jydtir4mga, Mamkka- 
vacakar conveys the same idea in his Tiruvdcakam, 459, 155, 175, 
260, etc. This could be symbolised only by a tall pillar tdnu 
(sthdnu) see Appar (4627, 4636, 5243, 6577, 6584) and Sambandar 
(20,138,214,675, and 1420 and Tatiit/an 7695). In other places, the 
symbolic representation is called Tdparam {sthdvara) meaning both 
a shrine, and a fixed symbol or representation, a hold-fast (parruk- 
kodu) synonymous with the kandu or tari or kamham described 
earlier, to which one’s mind is to be tethered. It would, therefore, 
be more logical to assume that the early ‘lingas’ of the temples 
in the Tamil country were only the reintroduction of the earlier 
kandu in a new form, totally devoid of phallic or fertility asso¬ 
ciations ascribed by some. Owing perhaps to the puritanic views 
and the strong hhakti movements of the Ndyanmdrs of the period 
the concept of the linga, as well as its form, was purely a symbol of 
a cosmic pillar of fire and light. As such it was uninfluenced by 
the fertility and phallic ideas as elsewhere for which we have evi¬ 
dences from the recent excavations in Nagarjunakonda of the Iksh- 
vSkxx period, 3-5th centuries A.D. and the early Chalukya sculp¬ 
tures, which too reveal a continuity df such concepts in the 
numerous erotic sculptures and representations of Siva with the 
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urdhva medhra, in one case double. That the contemporary revi- 
valistic movements prevented such ideas spreading into the Tamil 
country will be clear, when one sees how this cult from the Cha- 
Jukya country did travel in other directions eastward to Kalihga 
and north and westward to Central India and Gujarat, 
reaching its climax in the mediaeval period in Konarak 
and Khajuraho to name the most outstanding. Significantly 
enough such mithuna or maithuna sculptures or such 
representations of Siva or the gods are singularly absent in 
the temples of the Tamil area till the Vijayanagara times, after 
which, when the entire south came under their rule, one sees stray 
examples here and there in the gopuras or the pillars of the 
mwtidapas, and more often in the wooden temple cars. 

The other aniconic representation of Siva was the ant-hill and 
he is referred to as purridam koviddr, the prithvilmga, as in Kanchi, 
Tiruvarur, and Tiruvo^riyur. The earliest references to the prac¬ 
tice of representing Siva by a mound of heaped-up earth are in 
the contexts where the three Nuyanmdrs refer to Chandesa and his 
story. Appar (4627 and 4636) says that ChaniJ^a made a form 
of his god, the tdparam, by heaping up sand under the Atti tree 
(another species of Ficus to which Al belongs). Sambandar (670) 
says that Chan^&a made the ilingam with sand, and Sundarar 
(7382, 7786) also states that the ^linga* was made of sand or white 
sand (Kola ven manal). This is again stressed by the question 
‘what if the earth itself becomes the Kamba —‘ (vamm tulangil en? 
man Kambamakil en'! — Appar, 5215) Even in a reference by 
Appar to mdnasika or mental worship of Siva (Tevaram, 4897) 
the body is to be made the temple and the inner mind the linga 
or symbol of giva. 

kayame kdyila.ka, kadimaruim adimaiydka, 
vaymaiye tuymaiydka, manamani ilingamdka, 
neyame neyyum paid niraiya rar amaiya 
ofti-p-pusoTMii iSandrkku^-p&rravi-k-kdftinome 

The concept of Tdparam is also indicated by Sundarar (7893) 
in the context of his reference to the worship of Siva by Agastya 
— ‘Sandi munrilum tdparam nirutti, sakali §eydu irainjiya Agat- 
tiyar tamakku That Siva appeared in a ‘linga’ is echoed by 
Appar (6173). That a linga purdTia was known in Appar’s time 
is clear from his reference to Siva (6173) as Linga-purdn^ttu- 
uVdn, of which there is another reference in the Prahandhas-- 
9 
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(Nammalvar 3334— TiruvaymoU, Nammalvar, 4; 10, 5) 83 

^Hlingattu4pta^puva7y^ 

It is these contemporary concepts that underlie the two earliest 
representations of Siva as emerging from the *lmga*, on the wall 
of the shrine of the Kailasanatha, Kanchi (730 A.D.) and on the 
wall of the rock-cut mandapa of the Siva cave temple in Tiru- 
mayam in the Pandya country, where it is a regular pillar extend¬ 
ing from floor to ceiling, shown as if it would extend even beyond. 
This Linga-pumrm-devar, as he is more correctly called in the 
Tamil descriptions, or AnnamalaiySr of later nomenclature, 
becomes a regular feature of the Siva temples dating from 900- 
1000 A.D., occupying the devahoshtha on the hind wall of the 
vinidna replacing the earlier Vishnu, Harihara or Ardhanari forms. 
In this indigenous concept of gods residing in pillars (kandu), or 
emerging out of them, that was prevalent from remoter times in 
the Tamil country, the emergence of Siva, in the context of the 
Lingapurdna story, may suggest the Saivite parallel to the story 
of Vishnu emerging as Narasimha from the pillar. From what has 
been stated it would be clear, that the solitary example of the 
Gudimallam linga, on the northern borders of the Tamil country, 
could not be as old as the 2nd-lst centuries B.C. as held by some, 
since for one thing, stone lingas did not exist in South India at 
that time. It could represent only the southward extension of 
the phallic and fertility cults noticed in the Andhra and Chalukya 
areas which ended on the borders of the Tamil country. This stray 
example is in an apsidal stone, temple of about the eleventh cen¬ 
tury A.D. and there are no other associated antiquities to show 
such a very early date as the centuries B.C. Here the two-armed 
figure said to represent Siva stands on the head of a crouching 
gana, and this concept, occurs for the first time in the figure of 
a four-armed Siva standing on the crouching gana on the southern 
wall niche of the vimam in the Virupaksha temple at Pattadakkal. 
The supposed resemblance of the Gudimallam linga figure to a 
Safichi Yaksha can at best be only accidental and not conclusive 
of its date. 

Reference has already been made to the supposed contem¬ 
poraneity of Appar with Mahendravarman. It is based on the 
version of Sekkilar who wrote some four hundred years later. 
According to him, after his conversion from Jainism to Saivism 
by Appar, the Pallava or Ka-dava king demolished a number of 
Jain institutions *Palti$ and paJj^ ip Pa^liputra (modern Cudda** 
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lore), and with the materials thus obtained, constructed the Kuria- 
dara~viccuram in Tiruvadigai (PeriyapuruTiam—TirunavukkarcLsii 
Ndyandr Purdnm, vv. 145-46). The name Gunadhara has been 
equated with Gunabhara, which was one of the titles of Mahendra- 
varman I, and some of the subsequent editions have even corrected 
the text accordingly. This rather arbitrary identification apart, 
based on what we know from architectural history of the South 
Indian temples, there could not have been a stone temple (palli) 
or stone-built monastery (pdli) in Pataliiputra in the time of 
Mahendra I, but only brick and timber structures. Only a stone 
structure, when dismantled, can yield material for re-building 
elsewhere and not a brick and timber structure, the dismantling 
of which will yield only useless debris. Further this does not 
appear to be supported by any internal evidence in the Tevdram 
itself. Mahedravarman’s capital, Kanchi was equally a home of 
the Buddhists and Jains, and he does not seem to have carried 
on this crusade in his own capital as a zealous Saivite convert. 

The Tiruchirapalli cave-temple inscription of Mahendravar- 
man I, has also been quoted in support of a part of this story, 
viz., his conversion to Saivism from Jainism or his return to the 
proper faith from his ‘hostile conduct’, which is taken to be con¬ 
noted by the words ^vipaksha vritW in the inscription. And on 
this tenuous thesis the cave temple with its painting in iSittanna- 
vaeal was also attributed to him. As such the Sittannavasal cave 
temple has been stated to be the earliest cave temple that he 
excavated when he was a Jaina, even in the face of his own un¬ 
ambiguous statement which he has made in his Mantjagappattu 
cave temple inscription. The very wording of this inscription 
would show that it was composed in a mood of exultation result¬ 
ing from a first achievement which was the creation of a cave 
temple in stone, a permanent and imperishable material, without 
dependence on the conventional and perishable materials. Had he 
excavated the Sittannav^al cave temple earlier, the inscription 
must have been properly there and it would have been meaning¬ 
less in Ma^-^agappattu. Further we have to remember that Sit- 
tan^iavaiSal in the contemporary Pa^^ya domain, was outside the 
Pallava borders, which in Mahendra’s time reached only up to the 
Kaveri with TiruchirapaJJi on its south bank, and one cannot 
expect an innovator like Mahendra to go out of his own domains 
and create a cave temple and thereafter make another in his own 
territory and exult over the latter as a unique achievement. It 
should be remembered in this connection that no inscription 
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definitely attributable to Mahendra or his successors is to be found 
south of Tiruchirapalli till the time of Nandi 11. In fact after 
Mahendra’s Tiruchirapalli inscription and before Nandivarman II, 
no Pallava inscription has been found in the Chola country which 
was in the hands of the Muttaraiyars and Pandyas. An architec¬ 
tural study of Mahendra’s cave temples would show that the Tiru¬ 
chirapalli example was one of the latest of the series of his cave 
temples, with Mandagappattu starting the list. 

Again in the context of our definite knowledge, that the earlier 
Pallava cave temple, namely those of Mahendra and Mamalla, did 
not contain a linga^ the usual interpretation given to the term in 
his Tiruchirapalli inscription will require reconsideration. The 
inscription which is in two parts on either side of the Gahgadhara 
panel is numbered as two different inscriptions Nos. 33 and 34 
by the Epigraphist, though they reveal a continuity of purport and. 
No. 34 will appear to be the earlier and 33 the later part of a 
single inscription. The words Ivhgena linginl jwnarn^ need not as 
Hultzsch and scholars following him have assumed, have a refer¬ 
ence to the linga in a 6iva temple as the term is ordinarily under¬ 
stood. Taken with the equivalent 'Harasya tanu' and ^tanv/ else¬ 
where in the inscription, it may connote a body or form, referring 
to the cave temple itself, which is amply made clear by the term 
‘sildimayam tanu\ Even Hultzsch, the editor of the inscription has 
been aware of the inadequacy of his translation, and the apparent 
contradiction.*^^ 

In this connection it, may be noted that the name Gunabhara 
occurs in the Prahandham (2474; lyazpd, Tiruvandddi 4:93) where 
Tirumalisai Alvar addresses the Lord as ‘Kone-kunapparane' 
giving him a royal attribute as ‘Kon’ and describing him as the 
repository of all virtues (gv/nas) . The date of this Alvar is believed to 
be later than Mahendra, and as c. 850 A.D.^ when no contemporary 


45. South Indian Inscriptions, I, p. 29. In the note below he says that 
“the whole verse is a double entendre and it contains allusions to Indian 
logic (tarka mstra) in which lihgin means the subject of a proposition, linga 
the predicate, and vipaksha an instance on the opposite side’. This inscrip¬ 
tion has been noticed more fully in a forthcoming publication of mine, short¬ 
ly to be published. 

46. Vaiyapuri Pillai, History of Tamil Language and Literature, Madras 
1956), pp. 120-21. If the tradition of his meeting the three Alvars is any indi¬ 
cation, his date may be in the later part of the 7th century A,D. 
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king had the title gunabhara. The term Guriudhara-lsvaram like¬ 
wise must have teen after one of Siva’s names— Gui^dhara the 
bearer of ail gunas (perhaps the trigunas) , and need not necessarily 
reflect the name of any contemporary king. But two obviously 
Pallava constructions, viz,j Mahendrappalli and Pallavaniccuram 
were noticed by the Nayanmays and sung by them because they 
were of the conventional type of brick and timber, and not the 
stone excavations or constructions as many others not noticed by 
them were. 

Architectural and antiquarian history does not take the date 
of the founding of Mamallapuram earlier than Narasimhavarman 
Mamalla (630-660 A.D.). Bhutattalyar who is reputed to be a 
native of Kadanmallai, another name of the same place given to 
it in the prabandhams of the later Alvars, refers to the place as 
‘Mamallai’. This would clearly denote the origin of the place name 
as after Mamalla and no earlier name has been known for this 
place. The verse has a list of other sacred places also of which Tahjai 
is one (Prabandham 2251; lyarpa Tiruvandddi 2:70, Bhutattaiv^). 
The earliest reference to Tahjai is perhaps in the short inscription 
in the natural cavern on the Tiruchirapalli rock reading 'Tarhcha 
haraka' attributed to Mahendravarman 1 and believed, perhaps 
rightly so, to refer to Tahjai, the modern Tanjore.^"^ It rose to 
importance in the time of the Muttaraiyars who became powerful 
after Mamalla s time when the Pallavas lost hold of the Ch6}a 
country on the banks of the Kaveri, and Vijayalaya Chola found¬ 
ed his capital there, after defeating the Muttaraiyars. It is not 
mentioned in the earher Sangam or posi-Sangam classics. These 
would indicate a date in the second half of the 7th century A.D. 
for Bhutattalvar. 

That the iSaiva and Vaishnava bhakti movements could not 
have started earlier than the middle of the seventh century A.D. 
seems to be indicated also by another independent evidence. 
Yuan Chwang who visited South India in 642 A.D. and wrote about 
Kahchi, has not noticed the movement. It cannot be said that 
he was unaware of contemporary religious trends for he notices 
the worshippers of the Deva (6iva) in Maharashtra who ‘covered 
themselves with ashes’ and in speaking of South India he expresses 
regret that his own creed of Buddhism was on the wane and 

47. Annual Report, South Indian Epigraphy, 1937-38, no. 135, aso part H, 
para 3. 
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repeatedly remarks that if had yielded to Digambara Jainism— 
mark, not to Saivism as in Maharashtra. This would again place 
the Tivaram, and the Prabandham likewise, after the first half of 
the seventh century A.D. which is borne out by the sculptural 
and iconographic evidences discussed above. 

While only the most important aspects of concepts and god¬ 
heads could be taken up for study here, enou^ material remains 
for a similar study of the other forms of the major gods, and 
minor forms of god-heads like Indra, Dikpalas etc. A complete 
study of all the forms, will therefore be desirable in the present 
context of material evidence that has accumulated. The object of 
the present study would be achieved, if it has stimulated such an 
all-sided enquiry, from the literary, archaeological, architectural 
and sculptural stand-points. 


Illustrations’. 

Plates I, II-B, III, IV V-A, VII, VIII, IX & X. 

--Courtesy Department of Archaeology. Government of India. 

Plates II-A, V-B & C, VL 

—Courtesy Madras Government Museum^ Madras^ 










Durga, Adivaraha cave temple, Mahabalipurarn. See page 20. 




Durga, Draupadi ratha. Mahabalipuram. See page 






Brahma (bearded), Kandiyur, See page 49. Brahma (without beard), Kandiyur. See page 49. 


PLATE VII 



banne-.s- (A) Peacock; (B) Cock, Ladankovil^ Anamalai (Madurai). See page 44. 




Subrahmanya, Tirumalai (Ramanathapuram). See page 45 . 


PLATE IX 



Dancing Siva. Caw uanpa.', Tirupnarankunrani Natesa. TiruvalLsvaram. See page 60 . 
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